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DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


UNIVERSITY—Ws. F. Warren, LI..D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. é 
School of Theology—Dean, ody E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, 1. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


((ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


_For cata- 

logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 
OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 

by able Faculties. J. M. Lancsron, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, DD. 


LAFAYETTzZ COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


MABIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
“"4 logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
P LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, a N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. Dy LL. D., the, following 
Departments organized: 
Coll. of Lib’! Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo, F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, Prest. 


RINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres’t. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 
UN. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
‘Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Strive, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 
‘WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosepH Cumminas, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, ¢ etc., address the President. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
Bai15 information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dex er, Secretary. 


For cata- 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansin, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fut, Jx., Secretary. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 


— Spring session begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. S. 
Newron, M.D., 137 West-47th Y. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard 
F For sues or further information address Dr. R. 
Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


NEW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
j ir 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
Dowuinc, M.D., Lean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


she, OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Address Prof. C. I. Parpgx, 426 East 26th st. 


UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. ROGERS, 
ny P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


ALE COLLEGE — Medical Department. 
A. Linpsugy, New Haven, Conn. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law Department of 
Columbia College. For circulars address a. We 
Dwicurt, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


NION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


ALE COLLEGE —Law De ment. Address 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AN D* POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Coctirannr, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth C Address Prof. E. 
R..RuGGuies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Eastou, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCFENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science, A. Cotin,1,267, B’ dway, N.Y._ 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas, 
Drowne, Troy, 


QHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
Gollege. Address Prof..G. J Brusn, New Ha 


ven, Ct. 


GCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
matio address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and ether Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBANK, Prin 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev.J. H. Brakety, Ph.D. 
INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGsge, D.D., Pres. 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superier, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
Sister Eprru, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. 


A DAms ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


PRADFORD ACADEMY, 
B FOR LADIES. 

The next term will commence on Tuesday, March 23, 1875. 
This old and popular institution is supplied with Teachers 
and Lecturers of marked ability in oor department, and all 
of its appointments are faultless. Early ye for cir- 
culars and admission, as the vacancies will be few, should be 
made to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, 
Mass. 8 4t 

AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Yeung Men for College. 
W.S. Smiru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
‘Thorough preparation os for any cp ty or Poly- 
technic Schoo!, or for West Point. Apply to B. Wat- 
xins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. For full 
particulars, address C, B. METcatr, Principal. 8 


AUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
1364. A thoroughly "reliable College 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address ARK- 
HAM, Principal. 

VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, | 

—— A Home School for Beys and Girls. _ Parental | 
care and thorough instraction. Address Captain 
Bucktyn, A. M. 
- HNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Pe ata advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 


PRINGFIELD COLL, INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srespins, A.M, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study.’ Apply to M. Hrnsuaw, Principal. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 

Life Insurance. Lronarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Woousey, D.D,., LL. D., International Law. J. M. 
Horr, D.D., LL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Marx Bartey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. Farnnam, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Berrs, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. 10th, 87s 
Terms $90 annum; $330 in prizes are annually awarded. 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. | 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. e next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July ist, The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. Lecture term begins October 21st, 175. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj, Silliman, M.D., Gen]. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
Physiol. 8. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

EES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. S term, 


emonstrator s $5.00; Gratluation $25.00. For 

further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 

Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY, 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General y 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. ny Engineering ; HL 
Metallurgy; ['V. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in School, without previous exain- 
ination. 

Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 
B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 

« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 

PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 

containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin Cias- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient Geocrarny, His- 
Tory, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, ORMENTAL, Germanic, Romance, Stavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with a care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei ook Trade, will pee to 
be a most useful and indiapensabio Guide for every Philalog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 

W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, 77, University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 

age. Agent for Revue des denx Mondes, and all the princi- 
e 


J. | pal Periodicals. 


MINERALS, APPARATUS, dc. 


Apply to H. T. Futver, Principal. 5 3m 


LATINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, S Wire, 
P &c. H. M. Raynor, No, Street, New Yor. 


MAINE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 

The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will comm: c¢ on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. 

For further information, or for circulars, address 

6 Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lie schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Srocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. 1. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


‘Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in’ the public schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching t branches. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 


and | Public schools of Connecticut. 


The full course of study occupies two years. 
The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P.M. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, a 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A CARD, 
To Lecture Committees 
and School Principals. 


The Rev. Wm. Louis Wooprurr will deliver his address 
—subject, Aaucation Popularized—which has been pre- 

ared in the interests of sound education and the American 
School system as now perfected. Mr. Woodruff as a lecturer 
needs no recommendation where he has delivered an address 
or lecture, and reference is made to that reputation as a pub- 
lic speaker as warrant for what is herein assumed Terms 
reasonable, and a liberal deduction made in favor of Schools 
and Seminaries at Commencement and Reunion. 

ddress REV. WM. LOUIS WOODRUFF, 
Castleton, Rutland County, Vermont. 


& BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ta All of the Educational Publications of Harrzr & 


Broruers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 3m 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins an 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a’ specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furnished. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


J. B; KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
¢ HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. Badges set with precious stones a 5 ity. Bai: 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by 
prompt attention. 


SONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 


‘*T can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be found in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.’’ 
— B. F. Twerp, Schools, Charlestown. 


il receive 


Sample copies sent to Teache pid, on receipt of 
50 cents, S. W. PPTL ON & CO., 
8 173 Washington Street, Boston. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- ie 
dent, Epwarb H. MaciL1, Swarthmore, Penn. | 
THE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C.| 
~* For catalogue address J. C. WELLING, LL D., Pres’t. 
| 
. 


NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Agents Wanted. NEW AND POPULAR (The Type -W riter, 
PUBLISHERS, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
in New England, at 
22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
mi and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text- Books. j 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications : 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 

is the complete graded course published. It is 
an - hly bon By and can be successfully used in classes 
pany. a who have had no i ion or training 
for teaching this subject. The of the follow 
ing: 
Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
yee Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
anual. 
—" and Shading Series (High School), In 

press. 

Besides the graded course, there will be special courses, 
Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
cur of 

_ Although but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 


Drawin was begun, they have been introduced into 
the echenls of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harknes: s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part 1, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader Part II, Latin Syntax 
Part 111, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 

ew Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 

jar. 

Harkness’s Cicero’s_ Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use in e State of the 


Union, and indeed, in nearly all our institu- 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
tical series. 


Miss Youmans's New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans, 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor's History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition im Press ) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application; also our “‘ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 


Prompt attentign will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Wa, Hensuaw, Agents for New E 
J. Haves.’ | Hawley Se, 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
— intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


book, 

The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 

Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch St., Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For our New and Elegant Copper Plate 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The most complete and accurate ever published. Printed in 
colors,— Mountains in brown, Coast lines in blue, County 
lines in red. New style and very artistic. : 
A rare business chance for men of ability, especially for 
professional men and students. 
From Prof. F. V. Hayden, Chief of Hayden Expedition, 
U. S. Survey of the Territories. 
“It is certainly the best Map of the United States yet 
blished. have had a dozen persons inquire for it, and 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
73m Hartrorp, Conn. 


Agents Wanted. 
RE AD Tue CHampion Book oF THE SEASON. 


FoR The Great South.” 
AGENTS 


800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 
Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on most 
liberal terms, by addressing 

‘AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, III. 


WE WANT AGENTS | 


In every State, 


pu 
take your address.’ 


In every Town, 
In every County, In every Village, 
In every City, In every District, 


To canvass for the V. 2. JOUR. OF EDUCATION. 


New Edition. 


Snell’s Olmsted’s College Astronomy. 


An Introduction to Astronomy; designed as a Text-Book 
for the use of students in College. By Denison Om- 
step, LL.D., of Yale College. A new edition (1874), 
revised by E. S. Snett, LL.D., Amherst College) with 
additions and new illustrations. 8vo; $2.25. 


Parker’s Natural History—Plympton. 


A School Compendium of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy; embracit:g the elementary principles of Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyrono- 
mics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and 
Astronomy. Containing also a descrtption of the Steam 
Locomotive Engine and of the Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph. By Ricuarp G. Parker, A.M. A new edition, 
revised and enlarged, by Prof. Gzorce W. Piympton, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo0; $1.75. 


Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor. 


The Governmental Instructor ; or, A briefand comprehen- 
sive view of the Government of the United States and of 
the State Governments. Designed for Schools and fam- 
ilies. By J. B.Suurtierr, Third revised edition, cor- 
rected by Davip H. Camp. 12mo; 75 cents. 


Scott’s Manual of U. 8. History. 


A Manual of History of the United States. A new edi- 
tion, brought down to the administration of President 
Grant. Illustrated with Maps. To which is annexed the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. With Questions for th? use of Schools. 
By Prof. Davip B. Scott, College of the City of New 
York. 16mo; 63 cents. 


Copies of these Text-books mailed to Teachers for examin- 
ation upon receipt of one-half the printed prices, 
Address 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


6 at 370 Broadway, New York. 


School Books! 


Messrs. LVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications: 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4A New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academi 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many 0’ 
which are entirely new. By James D, Dana, LL.D. Cloth 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if 
desired for examination with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
——_ D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Danie W. Fisu, M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustra~ 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practical illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.”’ Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English pape yy hy and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words likely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. Withnumerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
Te Weicuze, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of 50 cetits, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools, (Re- 
vised from ‘ First Steps in Music.”) By Ggo. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
CatucarT, M.A, 438 es. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Witttam Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 es. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Josern Ficktn, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 

5, pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
Sess for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. ‘The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, 


Price 25 cents. 
Second Reader, 124 pages 


Third Reader, 160 pages. “ 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, dees 


OGF~ A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view’ to introduction. Special circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, together with man 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS, 
New Revised Edition. 


Per doz 

I. The Shorter Course, . $1.20 
III. Common School Series, é 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, 1.80 
Vv. Business Series, . 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, y 1 80 


VIL. Spencerian Charts of Writing. : 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


tar~ THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a lar 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable chtedthonal 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists with- 
out charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General Agent tor the N 
England States, care of Knight Adams & Cow 32 Corn- 


_ | meet with good success. 


DENSMORE, 
YOST & CO., 


751 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Atso GEORGE & MARTIN, 
94 Washington St., BOSTON. 


The Type-Writer 


Is a Machine intended to supersede the pen for common 
writing. ‘ 

It is the’size ot the Sewing-Machine, and is an ornament to 
any office or study. 

It is worked with keys similar to piano keys, and is so sim- 
ple that a child can write with it. 

It is so easily learned that any person with two weeks’ 
practice can write with it faster than with the pen. 

It has twice the speed of the pen. An expert can readily 
write sixty words a minute. . 

It writes from one to twenty copies at the same time. 

A number of the impressions may be copied with a “ copy- 
ing-press.”’ 

It does not run with a treadle, and requires no “ wind- 
ing up.” 

The blind can write with it. 

It is not liable to get’out of order. 

It requires no oiling or inking. 

It writes on any quality of paper. 

It writes a sheet of amy length. 

It writes lines of any length or width. 

It is always ready for use. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the use of Reporters, Lawyers, 
Merchants, Telegraphers, Ministers, Authors, Copyists, 
and all Professional Writers. 


Upwards of 400 Already in Use 


By Lawyers, Merchants, Authors, Short-hand 
Reporters, ‘and others; doing Good 
Work and giving satisfaction. 


It makes the following characters : 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ&1234567890 
. 


Read the following testimonials: 


Kincs County Court, } 
Brook yn, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1874. 

GenTLeMEN: Inreply to your communication, I willingly 
state your ‘I'ype-writer jurnishes me most splendid aid, and has, 
from the hour I reeeived it, entirely superseded the pen in 
official and professional work, and, in fact, in correspondence, 
memoranda, and all matters of record. 

Reporting at short-hand all day is enougl: for the good 
right hand without its being drawn on for long-hand copying 
—a conclusion that had been costing me from three to fitteen 
dollars a week in the luxury of a copyist. ‘This money I now 
save, as the working of the machine is only play. I rank it 
next to my wile ; am enthusiastic over it, and regard it as an 
invention that is to be as universally adopted as the sewing 
machine, the steam engine, or the printing press. ’ 

‘The judges and the lawyers are delighted with the law work 


it produces. Respecttully, etc., 
HEMSTREET, 
Stenographer. 


Orrice or Dun, Bartow, & Co., 
CoMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
335 Broapway, New York, Dcc, 8, 1874. 
GENTLEMEN :—The T iters we purchased of you 
last June, for our New York, Albany, and Buffalo offices, 
have given such satisfaction that we desire you to ship ma- 
chines immediately to other of our offices at Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Hartford, Louisville, Philadelphia, Pitts 
burg, and one more to our New York office, 335 Broadway. | 
We think very highly of the machine, and hope you will 
Respectfully yours, 
Dun, Bartow, & Co. 


CenTRAL RarLroap ComPANy, 
TrLeGrarH DEPARTMENT, 58 MICHIGAN AVENUEF, 
Cuicaco, Sept. 2, 1374 
Western Evectric MANUFACTURING Co.: 

Dear Sir :—I\ take pleasure in commendi:g the Type 
writer in strong terms. 4 

In my connection with the Associated Press in former years 
I felt the necessity of some more rapid system of writing, (0 
keep pace with the increasing speed of telegraphic transmis- 
sion, and spent considerable money and time toward the at 
tainment ot that end. I know of no real success having ~— 
pron in pe production of a writing machine until the a 
vent of the T'ype-writer. 

Its ability to do almost everything required in the matter 
of a general correspondence, the reference of papers, 
copying of documents of all kinds, the copying of sj - rod 
the press, etc., is without question. All of these I have don’ 
myself, and have seen done by others, in a most sa’ ory 
manner and at great 

I have one in my office, ond use it almost exclusively in ™Y 
correspondence, ours, etc., 

Cc. Jonss, 
6 at Supt. of Telegraph. 
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Tue operation of the Education Act of Scotland, 
secured the enrollment of 7,960 more pupils in the 
schools last year than the year before, with an increase 
in the average attendance of 5,046. A crumb of com- 
fort certainly to the friends of compulsory attendance. 


Tue legislators of Michigan are on a tour of inspec- 
tion. They have visited the Insane Asylum, at Kala- 
mazoo, the State Public School, at Coldwater, and the 
State Prison, at Jackson. They arrived at the State 
University, Wednesday, the oth inst. A public recep- 
tion was given to them at the University Hall, Wednes- 
day evening. ‘Thursday was spent in a thorough exam- 
ination of the various departments of the institution. 
Before returning to Lansing, they will visit the House of 
Correction, at Detroit, and the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum, at Flint. 

There is a proposition before the Legislature to es- 
tablish a School of Mines somewhere in the State. 
Various places have been proposed for its location, It 
is thought, however, by those most interested in the 
move that the school will be established at Ann Arbor, 
and to be made a new department in the university. 


SEVERAL interesting letters have recently appeared 
in the London Zimes with reference to the “ Agricul- 
tural Prospects” in India. In one of these it is stated 
that robbing the land of its productiveness is not owing 
mainly to the system of “ Mixed Husbandry,” such as 
the peasant farmers of India more or less pursue, but 
to their ignorance. It is impossible, the writer says, 
“that now, when India has been thrown open to the 
whole world, the condition of the peasant farmers of 
that country should not go from bad to worse if they 
are kept in ignorance while the same class in every 
other country is advancing in knowledge and intelli- 
gence. Education, as imparted in Bengal, is not acces- 
sible to the ‘tillers of the soil,’ and even if it were, it 
would be hardly of any practical use to them.” He 
urges that a portion, at any rate, of the vernacular 
schools should be turned into agricultural schools, 
where farming, carpentry, and elementry chemistry and 
mechanics should form a necessary part of the educa- 
Hon, and that the Normal schools, which prepare teach- 
ers for the vernacular schools, should have additional 
Prcf-ssorships of agriculture, chemistry, etc., with a 
‘model farm attached to each school. 


Tue educational problem in Italy is slowly but surely 
working out its own solution. The return of Garibaldi 
to public life, and the introduction of the element which 
will naturally accompany him into the busy scenes at 
the capital, will have an influence—remote, it may be, 
but potent—on the condition of the people. The Rome 
correspondent of Ze Zemps, at Paris, may be correct in 
his statement that, when the King was consulted with 
regard to the demonstrations on the occasion of Gari- 
baldi’s arrival, with his usual good sense replied that 
nothing was more natural than to shout “ Viva Gari- 
baldi!” and no objection would be made to it, provided 
the cry was not coupled with that of death to somebody 
else ; yet, whatever may be the political result, even to 
the fulfillment of this dark intimation as to the possible 
fate of the occupants of the Vatican, a brighter and a 
better day is coming for the educational interests of the 
masses. 


In connection with the announcement that Professor 
Newcomb, the American astronomer, who has recently 
been appointed a corresponding member of the French 
Academy of Sciences, has arrived in Paris, the Register, a 
publication in that city refers in enthusiastic terms to his 
learning and to the services which he «ii render to 
French science. Professor Newcomb, who has acquired 
a world-wide celebrity from having determined the solar 
parallax, by means of the observations taken in 1761 
and 1769, is to construct for America the largest re- 
fracting telescope in existence, and he intends, if pos- 
sible, to procure an objective lens of one metre in di- 
ameter. One of the principal objects of his voyage in 
Europe is to ascertain whether he can procure in any 
part of the Continent adequate means for construct- 
ing an instrument of such great power. The largest 
now in use is at Newcastle, where it was constructed by 
Mr. Newall, the rich copper-wire manufacturer. M. 
Leverrier has at the French Observatory a huge piece 
of flint, out of which he proposes to construct a very 
large refracting instrument when the construction of his 
large reflector is finished. ' 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ors of Union University recently held at the Albany 
Medical College, an interesting communication was pre- 
sented from the Right Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone. Mr. 
Gladstone having been prevented, by his inability to 
cross the Atlantic, from accepting the annual chancel- 
lorship, Bishop Potter, of New York, who enters, at the 
next commencement, on the 5oth year since his gradua- 
tion from Union College, has consented to deliver the 
chancellor’s address on that occasion. The following 
extract is taken from the letter of Mr. Gladstone : 


HAWARDEN CASTLE, CHESTER, January 2, 1875. 

The communication reached me a few days back, in the midst of 
overwhelming occupations, and I es to say it is really not a 
matter of choice with me whether I shall accept or decline the 
most kind and flattering invitation. In truth my engagements are 
such, and my correspondence, that I can hardly face them by con- 
stant work every day and pretty nearly all day; and I am obliged 
at once to put aside what does not came to me as proximate duty. 

I observe, indeed, that in the most considerate way an offer is 
made to absolve me from attendance on the regular occasion for it, 
but this dispensation would necessarily be in the nature of a post- 
ponement; when as I lament to say that I must make over to 
other, to younger, and to less occupied men, the hope of crossing 
the Atlantic. : 

I have but one complaint to make : life is too full, time too rapid, 
which in trath means, that the provision divinely made for our ex- 
ercise and growth is too bounteous. But it produces a relative 
penury, a penury of power to do the duties that are waiting and 
crying out to be done. 4 

You will, I am sure, appreciate my reasons and commend them 
to kind acceptance. Be assured of my deep interest in the prog- 
ress of all good learning in America. 


ctfully and faithfull TS, 
I remain respe y W. E. GLapsTone. 


Elementary Natural Science in the Public 
Schools. 


BY FREDERICK S, JEWELL, PH D. 


Has it not occurred to educators that the just, prac- 
tical education of the people in the public schools, in 
being confined to what are called the common branches, 
is just missing what is not only quite as important in 
itself, but is also especially needed to put into the 
others a life and freshness most necessary to their own 
success? We refer to elementary Natural Science. 

But here some one will start like Saladin’s horse as 
if at the sight of Coeur de Lion. ‘ You are underrat- 
ing the importance of the practical branches. What 
you propose would certainly lower the grade attained in 
them. There is too much jumping over these now, for 
the sake of the higher studies, Our pupils get little 
enough in the common branches now.’ This last we 
knowis true enough. For some reason,—not yet clearly 
enough ascertained,—the standard reached, in many 
parts of the country, is, we fear, lower in proportion to 
our supposed superior advantages, than it was in the 
period just passed. 

But, be that as it may, we believe that a right, prac- 
tical thoroughness in those branches, a thoroughness 
greatly in advance of anything now common, and in 
perfect consistency with the attention to elementary 
Natural Science, which we are suggesting, can be at- 
tained. Nor need there be any injurious abatement of 
the time or attention properly required for these so- 
called practical branches. Who does not know that 
much valuable time is lost in the study of those 
branches, by the too common use of text-books, pon- 
derous, detail-loaded, unpractical,—books made large 
to sell for more money ; seemingly shaped by the aim 
to present something which no rival happens to con- 
tain ; and not far from comprising, not so much what 
the pupils needs to know, as all that he may ever pos- 
sibly want to know! How many reading books are 
simply compendiums of select literature, forcing upon 
the pupil the study of uncomprehended extracts, in 
style above and beyond all his future necessities in 
reading! How many arithmetics are loaded with rules 
that have no direct application to the pupil’s employ- 
ments after his school course is ended,—except in some 
business specialty in which, after all, he has to learn his 
arithmetic over again! How many geographies are 
there, crowded with detail maps and minute topograph- 
ical questions, wholly obscuring, if not crowding out, 
the greater and more interesting applications of the 
study to the current news, trade, and travel of the day! 
How many grammars are mere grammars of the “ Sci- 
ence of Language,” and that not as determined by the 
idiom of our own tongue, but as arbitrarily fixed by 
a conversational subjection to the inflected, classic lan- 
guages,—not at all grammars of the simple Saxon 
speech and practical business composition of the pupil’s 
after necessities! Now what forbids us to say, that, 
from one-fourth to one-half of the time given to a dull 
mechanical wading through this scholastic “ slough of 
despond,” might not well be withdrawn from what is 
thus superfluous and unpractical, to be given to the use- 
ful, genial, and inspiring study of the elements of the 
natural sciences ? 

Here we shall be met again by that ominous word 
“discipline.” For the theory of ‘some is, in the pub- 
lic school we must lay a foundation in discipline, for 
the higher education of the pupil. But how many are 


going to seek that higher education? And is there no 
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discipline attainable through the study of natural sci- 
ence? Have they no hold on the observation or the 
attention? do they nowhere touch the logical under- 
standing? are they alive to analysis and synthesis ? are 
they a frozen death’s-hand laid on the living interest of 
both intellect and heart ? 

Now we speak from actual experience in the school- 


~ room, when we say that, so far from interfering with the 


right acquisition of the common branches, there is 
nothing so calculated to breathe into the dry-bones of 
our common school courses of study the breath of life, as 
these very natural sciences. And besides, in this age of 
infinite applications of these sciences to the economic 
arts, the natural sciences are among the most practical 
of all studies ; the very best calculated to inspire or 
give a turn to the individual genius of quick-minded 
pupils ; to prepare them for a real success in some 
higher line of business and usefulness. 

Besides this, and in view of this, we hold it most un- 
economical and false, for the friend of popular educa- 
tion to allow those branches to be limited to the larger 
study of the high school pupil. How small a portion 
of the common school world are ever able to advance 
to the high school course? Four-fifths of our common 
school pupils will never, under this system, reach them 
at all; they cannot. They must have access to them 
alongside of their arithmetic, geography, and grammar, 
if they ever taste their utility and beauty at all. Hence, 
we say, if you are a friend of the fair and proper edu- 
cation of the people, give them a chance in the common 
school, to obtain an elementary knowledge of the nat- 
ural sciences. It can ‘now be done. We have just the 
text-books needed. We know of at least one course of 
study in which the proper provision has been made. 
And this elementary study there, so far from conflicting 
with the high school course in those branches, has been 
made a wise and happy preparation for it. We hope to 
see more. We believe that intelligent, large-hearted 
educators hope so too. And the people, when they un- 
derstand us, will say, Amen. 


Memory Training. 


BY J. W. DICKINSON, A M. 


Is memory so trained in our schools as to involve the 
neglect of the other faculties ? 

The mind can think, and its thinking may be occa- 
sioned by external objects of thought. The mind may 
feel, and the feeling may be occasioned by thinking. 
The mind may choose, and the choosing may be occa- 
sioned by feeling. From this we learn— 

First, that the mind may have three different modes 
of acting ; and because it has different modes of acting, 
it may be said to have faculties. 

Second, we learn that as thinking occasions feeling, 
and feeling occasions choosing, the faculties hold a re- 
lation to one another through the mental states pro- 
duced by their activities. The mind thinking is called 
the intellect. The intellect may act in producing sen- 
sations and perceptions, it is then called the perceptive 
faculty. The intellect may reproduce and recognize its 
past mental states ; it is then called memory. It may 
combine thoughts of parts of different wholes so as to 
form a thought of a new whole, unlike any perceived, 
it is then called imagination. The intellect may make 
common to all objects of a kind qualities found by ob- 
servation common to a few, and then it will be called 
the generalizing power. 

Lastly, the intellect may analyze general propositions, 


_ to find the particular propositions in them, and be 


called the reasoning power. 

From this it will appear that as the intellect has dif- 
ferent modes of acting, it may be said to have faculties. 
These faculties hold a relation to one another through the 
mental states produced by their acting. The first ac- 
tivity of the intellect consists in perceiving objects be- 
longing to the external world. Afterward memory has 


states of mind, called perceptions, to reproduce and rec- 
ognize. 

The relation, then, that memory holds to the percep- 
tive power is, that the first activity of memory depends 
on the previous activity of the perceptive power. Mem- 
ory holds in mind the thoughts of parts of different 
wholes that imagination combines into a thought of a 
new whole unlike any perceived. The activity of imag- 
ination depends on the previous activity of memory, 
By the activity of the power of generalization the mind 
makes common to all objects of a kind those qualities 
and attributes it has perceived and remembered to be 
common to a few. The activity of the generalizing 
power depends on the activity of memory. 

The reasoning power analyzes general truths for the 
particular truths found in them. The general truths 
must be remembered that the.reasoning power may have 
material for analysis. So the activity of the reasoning 
power depends on the activity of memory. The differ- 
ent modes of activity of which the intellect is capable 
hold the relation of dependence on one other. If each 
of the different intellectual activities is rightly con- 
ducted, it will be the occasion of some other intellectual 
activity. The culture of any intellectual power consists 
in a facility for acting, acquired by acting. 

Now, we cultivate one power with reference to an- 
other, when we lead one to act so as to furnish occa- 
sions for the activity of the other. We cultivate the 
memory with reference to the power of generalization, 
when we use the memory in remembering facts that are 
to be used in gaining a knowledge of general truths, and 
in forming classes. We cultivate the memory with ref- 
erence to the reasoning power, when we use the memory 
in remembering general truths that are to be analyzed. 

Memory has two modes of acting, from which arise 
two kinds of culture. It has one mode of acting 
when it reproduces thoughts bound together by cir- 
cumstantial relations, as when it remembers the prop- 


ositions of Geometry by remembering the page on 
which they are found, or when it remembers an 


event by remembering the time and place in which 
the event happened. The memory that reproduces 
thoughts bound together by circumstantial relations is 
called a circumstantial memory. This is the kind of 
memory so generally and so exclusively cultivated in 
the schools. 

Memory has another mode of acting,.when it repro- 
duces thoughts bound together by philosophical rela- 
tions, as when it remembers the climate of a country by 
remembering the causes that produce climate ; or when 
it remembers the solution of a problem by remembering 
the principles employed in the solution ; or when it re- 
members the definition of a subject of thought by re 
membering the knowledge of that which is expressed by 
the definition. A memory that reproduces thoughts 
bound together by a philosophical relation, or by the 
relations that cause holds to effect, is philosophical: 
memory. 

This is the kind of memory that is used and cultiva- 
ted, when pupils in school are required to obtain their 
ideas and thoughts by a personal observation of those 
things they are called to know, afterward to find a 
language by which the acquired knowledge may be ex- 
pressed. It is the memory used when a rule is to be 
thought of, by thinking of the process pursued in ob- 
taining the rule, or when definitions are remembered by 
reproducing a knowledge of all that which is to be defined. 
The use of circumstantial memory merely does not 


|furnish occasions for the activity, either of the powers 


by which the mind classifies the objects of its knowl- 
edge, or by which it reasons ; for if in thinking of an 
event, the mind thinks of nothing but of the place at 
which the event happened, the event as such is not con- 
sidered at all. A knowledge of an event, as an event, 
does not include a knowledge of the time of it. This 
is an external or circumstantial relation, which does 
not call the mind necessarily to take any notice of 
tha: which is related, so that one may know the time of 


an event, and have no comprehension of the event 
itself. On the same principle one may recite a defini- 
tion, and know nothing of what he is defining. Thus it 
appears that if the circumstantial memory only is 
trained, the Reflective powers will have nothing to 
do, and will consequently remain undeveloped. 

On the other hand, the activity of Philosophical 
memory implies a. philosophical study of things them- 
selves. The study of an effect, as an effect, implies 
the study of its cause, and the study of a cause is pur- 
sued only so far as we can study its effect. Therefore 
that we may exercise the philosophical memory, mm 
must analyze effects, that we may refer them to their 
causes. This analysis will furnish the mind with a 
knowledge of the things themselves, and prepare it for 
future reflection. The teacher who teaches signs only 
and witholds from his pupil the things signified, 
has burdened his memory with that which cannot be 
used, and has left the higher faculties undeveloped, for 
want of that knowledge which is adapted to excite 
them to activity. Suppose a rule is learned directly 
from a book, without reference to the process described 
by the rule. The pupil may be able to repeat and re- 
member the verbal statement of the rule, and not com- 
prehend the meaning of any word in the statement. If 
this is the case, the memory will hold nothing in mind 
that will excite to activity the powers by which we gen- 
eralize and reason. Rules should never be thus learned. 
They should always be obtained from an analysis of 
the process for which the rule is made. First lead the 
pupil to perform the process. Call his attention to 
what he himself has done, anda statement of what he 
has done, in the order in which he did it, will be a 
statement of a rule by which all similar processes are 
afterward to be performed. Let rules be obtained in 
this way, and they will be understood and remembered 
without committing them to memory, or rather they 
are committed to memory at once, and forever, as soon 
as the process for which the rules are derived, has 
been performed and analyzed. 

The definition of Arithmetic used to be as follows: 
Arithmetic is the science of numbers, and the art of 
computing by them. I will not call in question the ac- 
curacy of the definition, but how much of it do boys 
who commit it to memory understand? I think it is 
possible that many students are able to repeat this 
definition most accurately, who do not know what is 
meant by the term science, or number, or art, or com- 
puting, or a single significant term contained in the 
definition. The definition of Arithmetic should not be 
thus learned, nor thus remembered ; for if it is, the 
mind will go no farther with Arithmetic, as a science, 
than to remember the verbal statement of its definition. 

If rules and definitions are derived by the pupil 
from the processes his own mind has passed through, 
the rules will be understood, and they will be remem-— 
bered without effort, and what is better, the knowledge 
and the memory of it will furnish occasions for the 
activity of the reasoning power. 

In all our teachings, whether of objects or subjects, 
we should so teach that our pupils, in so far as all 
science is concerned, will exercise a philosophical mem- 
ory: then the mind will be stored with materials for the 
activity of the higher faculties. 


Whatever in nature is wonderful—whether we em- 
ploy the microscope in revealing the intricate structure 
of plant or insect, in the minute and closer examina- 
tion of the works of the Creator; or the telescope in 
the contemplation of the starry Heavens, and the study 
of the magnitude and motions of the bodies that peo 
ple the depths of space,—all should be taught to bear 
on the young mind, to call forth that sense of wonder 
which so delights and inspires it, and prepares it at the 
same time for the influence of those sentiments of awe 
and reverence with which the advancing intellect learns 


to trace the signatures of Diety—ANormal Training: 
Russell, 
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A Hymn of Aspiration. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


We see this life of Man 
All crossed with joy and woe, 
And ever seek beyond our span 
A better than we know. 
So shoots the darkest star 
To find its central sun; 
So gleams in firmaments afar 
The eternal day begun. 


© mystic Dawn, unseen 
By dwellers in the vale, 

On peaks of daring thought serene, 
Thy golden light we hail! 

Higher, and ever higher, 
Its rosy palms invite, 

Where souls that ceased not to aspire, 
Stand robed in dazzling white. 


A voice comes down the blue 
From every kindling peak, 
That calls us nobler work to do, 
And nobler goals to seek ; 
To climb the loftier zones 
Where kings of earnest thought 
Reign, and still wrestle for new thrones, 
With purer gold inwrought. 


Forsaking everywhere 
To prizes cheaplier won, 

The eternal morn of true and pure 
Shall light us on and on, 

Till over summits dim 
In purple glooms afar, 

We see through deepening glory swim 
Our victory’s morning star ! 


= 


The Universities of Italy. 


BY REV. W. S. ALEXANDER. 


In a single article I can only intimate certain facts 
with regard to the universities of Italy, without attempt- 
ing anything like a historical statement, or even a re- 
port of the present condition of either one. They are 
all hoary with age, and in the long roll of their alumni 
are many names illustrious in the annals of art, science, 
literature, and the learned professions. 

The University of Bologna dates back to the year 
1119. Iam unable to state positively the date of the 
foundation of the University of Padua, but the hand- 
some colonnades in the court were erected by Sansovino, 
in1§52. There are 21 universities in Italy: Bologna, 
Cagliari, Camerino, Catania, Ferrara, Genoa, Macerata, 
Messina, Modena, Naples, Padua, Palermo, Parma, 
Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Cassari, Siena, Turin, and 
Urbino, The students. in these universities, by the 
latest official reports, are classified as follows: Law, 
2,232; Medicine and Surgery, 2,141; Natural and 
Mathematical Sciences, 1,258 ; Theology, 5 ; Notary’s 
Course, 100 ; Pharmacy, 899 ; Veterinary Surgery, 348 ; 
Total, 7,153. 

I think it would be quite fair to say that in Law and 
the Sciences the course of instruction in these institu- 
tions is at least equal, in point of thoroughness, with 
schools of the same grade in our own country. In the 
epartment of Medicine, Italy has not obtained high 
rank. If you consult the London Lancet, and other 
medical journals of equal authority, you will find thai 
the results of medical research and practice in Italy 
are not equal to that which has been attained in Ger- 
many, Austria, France, England, and America. | 

Were I to strike an average between the universities 
of Italy and those of England and America, taking 
into the account the entire course of studies, and the 
degree of excellence attained in scholarship, in its 
broadest and best sense, I should rank the universities 
of Italy below those in our own country, at the same 
‘me that I would award the highest praise and honor 
" Italy in special departments of instruction: as the 
‘nclent languages and the applied sciences. 
remember, with great interest, my visit to the Univer- 
“ity of Padua. It is a quaint old town, tracing its origin 
traditionally to Antenor, brother-in-law of Priam. In 


1405, it placed itself under the protection of the Repub- 
lic of Venice, and remained so while the republic ex- 
isted. The Cwustode of the university was a genial man, 
willing, as indeed almost everybody is in Italy, to show 
you any favor for half a franc. He conducted us through 
the most interesting lecture-rooms and recitation-rooms 
of the building, and explained the uses of afl. We 
went into the handsome inner court, and walked the 
length of the upper gallery of the court. Here we 
waited, as the young men came out of their class-rooms 
and filled the court below. It was a sight worth be- 
holding, that splendid body of young men—the best 
stock of modern Italy. They seemed earnest and alert, 
as though pushing some great project to completion. 

At Siena, also, we were most cordially welcomed, 
and, indeed, it may be said in commendation of Italy, 
that a stranger, and especially an American, meets with 
a kind reception wherever he goes. The better classes 
of the people are always ready to accord him any cour- 
tesy in their power. We went into the different depart- 
ments of the University of Siena, examined their phi- 
losophical cabinets, and upon the top of the building 
we saw, with deepest interest, the astronomical instru- 
ments, and others for noting the direction and force of 
the winds. The recitation-rooms are constructed very 
much like those in our Medical Colleges, with tiers of 
seats, one rising above the other, and the professor’s 
table and chair in the center below. 

Since Victor Emanuel came to the throne of “ Uni- 
ted Italy,” he has enlisted many young men in the 
standing army of the kingdom, who would doubtless 
otherwise be in these universities. The officers in the 
regular army are the finest body of men I ever saw: 
strong, splendidly formed, with manly, and yet beauti- 
ful, faces. Men of high birth and noble families seek 
these positions, and their faultless physiques bespeak 
their noble origin. 

With the improved system of municipal and public 
schools, these universities will receive, in a few years, 
large and important réinforcements, and so their im- 
portance will be felt and known more and more. The 
safeguard of Italy to-day, under God, is in her schools. 
Educate the people, and the reign of religious supersti- 


honeysuckle, the quaint Egyptian carving, the solid Ro- 
man arches, the spacious domes, slender minarets, and 
fantastic tracery of the Saracens, and best of all, the 
Gothic arches, patterned from God’s first temples. 
Figures of fruits, flowers, and animals, carved in the 
wood or polished stone, give richness to these structures, 
and the human figures with which some of them are 
adorned have a beauty of proportion, form, and ex- 
pression, which give us some of our highest ideals of 
man. The figures of Apollo and Venus have been ac- 
knowledged for centuries as models of beauty and 
grace. 

But the work of art commenced in another direction. 
Years ago, on the walls of churches and chapels, men 
began to work with care and skill, painting beautiful 
pictures. At first they chose almost wholly Scripture 
subjects: scenes from the life of Christ, or of the 
apostles, or patriarchs, Especially they loved to paint 
the Virgin with the infant Christ. Later, they added 
to these more familiar things: figures of animals, land- 
scapes, and scenes of home-life. The world is rich in 
the works of its great painters, 

But not all of beauty is contained in collections of 
art, or in the palaces of the rich and the great. It is well 
for the world that so much is found in the homes of the 
common people. We surround our gardens with 
hedges, and fill them with trees and beds of flowers. 
Our floors are covered with bright carpets, and our 
chairs and tables are carved with a graceful finish. 
Our shawls and dresses, our laces and ribbons, our nap- 
kins and tablecloths, our china and silver—almost all 
our common household articles are ornamented. 

But this beauty is secured at an expense of time and 
work. Hundreds of persons are constantly employed in 
simply making designs for ornament. In a world where 
there is so much else to do, how much time and thought 
should be given to these things? What is the use of 
beauty? It gives a great deal of happiness to the 
world. How many weary hours of sickness have been 
made endurable by the presence of fresh flowers, or a 
beautiful picture! How many persons are made glad 
by a single bright morning! Then, when we are tired 
and perplexed with work, and the thoughts come _rush- 


tion will come to an end. You cannot force error upon 
an educated people. For political reasons, or family 
traditions, men may give their outward submission to 
religious error, but the reason and the conscience will 
revolt, and this worst type of tyranny will be thrown off, 
never to be resumed. 

ITALY. 


What Should we Do for Beauty’s Sake? 


BY EDITH LEONARD, 


“He hath made everything beautiful in his time.” 


The sweet wild violet, the long sunlighted aisles of 
trees in the summer woods, the golden clouds of sunset, 
and the glittering whiteness of a winter night,—above 
all, bright, earnest human faces, give us a feeling of 
pleasure, sometimes thrilling us with a sudden gladness, 
and sometimes coming softly with a silent blessing. 
Not only to a favored few this feeling comes, but to 
every one, from the baby, catching at a bright rib- 
bon, or the savage, adorning his head with the eagle’s 
glossy feathers, to the greatest masters of art. And as 
it belongs to every man, so the objects which excite it 
are found in every place, from the luxuriant tropical for- 
ests to the snowy fields of the North. ; 

But beside all the beautiful things which Nature has 
given to man, she has furnished him with materials 
which he can shape into new forms of beauty. Very 
early he began to learn their use. She gave him rough 
wood and stone, and from them he constructed build- 
ings, rude and plain at first, but afterward more varied 
and perfect. Each nation and age has produced some- 
thing. We have the simple Grecian building, with its 
columns ornamented with the graceful acanthus and 


ing through our brains, and will not be quiet, the sight 
of the clear evening sky, or of a still, far-off mountain, 
brings to us rest and peace. 

The best of it is, that the happiness itself stimulates 
us to secure more good. Many a person, working in a 
dirty factory, or sewing steadily in some lonely attic, 
looking out for a moment at the sky, whose blue arch is 
as fair and still as if there were no dust and work and 
restlessness below, returns to his work, calmer, stronger, 
and more patient. One will sometimes work better all 
day for having a rose beside him on his table. 

Beauty gives us models, too. When we see the per- 
fect symmetry of a flower we are ashamed that our 
own work is so often incomplete. When we look upon 
a beautiful picture, in which every tiny part is finished 
with the greatest care, we resolve to do our own work 
more carefully. But beauty does more for us than this.- 
It gives quickness of perception and feeling—a culture 
which nothing else can give. It calls the mind away 
from self. It softens the heart, and leads to the high- 
est and holiest thoughts. No one knows how much 
crime has been prevented, or how many noble purposes 
have been originated by beauty. 

We have something to do for beauty’s sake, in our- 
selves, and in things around us. Manhood and woman- 
hood, beautified and ennobled, are the most beautiful 
of all earth’s treasures. An erect form, grace of move- 
ment, and tidy and becoming dress are necessary 
that one may be in harmony with the fair world around. 
We should smooth off the little roughnesses of speech 
and manner, that even in the little things we may be 
perfect. And we should keep ourselves from being 
nervous or hurried. Nothing is more desirable than 
the rest and composure which comes from perfect self- 
control and inward peace. A person having that is al- 
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ways beautiful. Such a man was the village preacher : 


“ Like some tall cliff, that lifts its giant form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

We should also make our homes beautiful. They 
may be simple; but the simplest home may be tidy, 
and may always have something bright aboutit. Every 
one can have flowers, at least. And if we can not 
spend much for ornament, what we do get should be 

eally beautiful, something which we shall feel to be so 
whenever we see it. One beautiful picture will brighten 
a room more than the upholsterer’s richest furniture. 

It is not enough, however, that we work for our- 
selves in this matter. If we help or encourage one who 
is at work for beauty’s sake ; if we interest one in na- 
ture or art who did not care for it before, we do the 
world a service. Perhaps we can not add much to the 
world’s beauty, but we can help to keep what it already 
contains. We should preserve beautiful things, and 
never wantonly destroy them. And let others enjoy 
them too. Even a flower is too valuable to be wasted. 
In our cities, during one or two summers past, benevo- 
lent persons have established Flower Missions. Peo- 
ple who had garden flowers, or wild flowers, sent them 
daily to the city, and they were distributed to those 
who had none. Sometimes they were carried to hos- 
pitals and placed beside the beds of the sick, and the 
hot, feverish cheeks seemed to feel a breath of the cool 
breezes that blew over the flowers in their country 
home. Sometimes they were taken to factories, which 
were full of people working from morning to night, and 
the dull, dingy room seemed brighter, as if a ray of 
sunshine had come in. Sometimes they were given 
away on the street, or carried to miserable old tene- 
ments, where many people lived crowded together, and 
where flowers were indeed a rare sight. Many a weary 
woman, or little child, pining for fresh air and freedom 
during those hot, sultry days, was helped by the simple 
messengers of woods and fields and sunshine. Surely 
this was charity. 

In giving others or ourselves the pleasure of beauty, 
we do a lasting good. Often, in our every-day work, 
we are gladdend by thoughts of the past. Very pleasant 
in cheerless, rainy weather is the remembrance of a 
bright morning under the blooming apple-trees, or of 
the blue sea dotted with distant white sails; and most 
delightful, in the lonely hours, is the vision of the 
bright smile of an absent friend. So let us fill our 
minds with sweet memories of bright and pleasant 
things, and then, if ever we are old and feeble, and 
can no longer join in the work and sport of the active 
world, we will enter once more the land of our child- 
hood, finding that every pleasant thing is a source of 
new pleasure, and a “thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


Every intelligent and cultivated man and woman, 
whether industriously or unconsciously, is a central 
sun, around which the lesser lights revolve, and by 
which they are moved and held in their orbits. This 
may be humiliating to these lesser lights, but it is cer- 
tainly even better for them, than the chaos and dark- 
ness into which they would surely plunge, if once cut 
loose from their dependent relations.—Higher Educa- 
tion: Roberts. 


’Tis inhuman to want faith in the power of education, 
since to meliorate is the law of nature ; and men are 
valued precisely as they exert onward or meliorating 
force. Let us make an education brave and preventive. 
Politics is an after work,a poor patching. We are 
always a little late. The evil is done, the law is passed, 
and we begin the uphill agitation for repeal of that of 
which we ought to have prevented the enacting. We 
shall one day learn to supersede politics by education. 
What we call our root-and-branch reforms of slavery, 
war, gambling, intemperance, is only medicating the 


symptoms. We must begin hi up, namely, in ed 
cation.—R. W. Emerson. 


A Mouthful of Air. 


In this age of progress, while we are earnestly be- 
sought to consider the importance of science, oatmeal, 
international Sunday-school lessons, frequent baths, 
Christian union, the “previous question,” and other 
prominent mental and physical influences, we wonder 
how much thought is devoted to that ever-present in- 
fluence which works its own sweet will upon us in spite 
of our diet, politics, or theology? It is as invisible as 
the proofs of the outrages in the South, but it is of far 
more importance: it is as silent as the people who 
know where the Pacific Mail Co.’s money went, but is 
far more influential: its elements are as well known 
as those of the Forty-third Congress, but their work- 
ings are as mysterious as those of that distinguished leg- 
islative body. We can no more escape it than we can 
a life-insurance agent. In schools it is more influential 
than the Compulsory Education act ; in churches it is 
more potent than the soundest system of theology; in 
the social circle it determines very largely what the 
proportions of wit, stupidity, good nature, and bad tem- 
per are to be. 

Conceding the truth of these incontrovertible state- 
ments, it would seem as if good airs would be cheaply 
purchased even at a cost as great a that of good diet, 
proper clothing, sufficient fuel, or any other of the com- 
forts and necessities which are continually finding use 
for ourmoney. We have been in many log-churches, 
school-houses, and residences where pure air came as 
freely as visitors did, but how many buildings of any 
sort are there, upon which attention has really been 
given to the securing of a proper supply of pure air? 
Physiologists agree that the smallest allowance of air 
per individual should be 300 cubic feet, and that even 
in that case the air should be changed frequently: how 
many buildings fulfil this requirement of health? The 
writer of “ Perils of the School-room,” a paper which 
created a marked sensation when read before the 
“ American Health Association” at its late meeting, 
quotes from the Report of a late inspection of the 
public schools of one of our largest cities to show that 
certain children are \daily confined in an atmosphere 
but little if any better than that of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. In one room in a new and favorite school 
“there were 126 children, the windows all closed, the 
ventilating shaft closed, and the hot-air registers open. 
Each of these children had //ty cubic feet of space.” 
In a room in another favorite school there was found to 
be only forty cubic feet of air-space to each child. 
Rooms in other school-buildings contained, respectively, 
thirty-two, thirty, twenty-nine, twenty-seven, and twenty- 
Jour feet! These buildings are no worse than the 
school-buildings of many other cities, and the worst of 
them might be matched by many Sunday-school rooms. 
As to churches, we imagine every one can remember 
certain sanctuaries in which no pulpit eloquence could 
keep the whole congregation awake. And who does 
not remember certain residences where the first mouth- 
ful of air has a stifling effect ; where the ghosts of many 
departed dinners float in unwelcome fragrance through 
parlor and hall ; where the residents, who are smart 
enough when met in the street or in business, lapse 
into hopeless stupidity soon after they sit down in their 
own residences ? 


The breathing of bad air is the most inexcusable of 
human extravagances. The poorer the air, the lower 
the animal temperature, and the more money must be 
expended for fuel, clothing, and food to maintain 
animal warmth. The poorer the air, the less able is 
the system to expel its waste matter, and, by conse- 
quence of such inability, the less able is it to work ad- 
vantageously, The poorer the air, the slower is the 
mind to comprehend the lessons of book and _ pulpit, 
and neither teacher nor preacher can make good 
the deficiency. The poorer the air, the slower and 
more imperfect is the physical growth of children, 


while in crowded and badly ventilated recitation-rooms 


and Sunday-school rooms, they are in more danger of 
contracting contagious and infectious diseases than they 
would be in a walk through the most unhealthy neigh- 
borhoods of our dirtiest cities. The poorer the air 
the more powerful is the physical incentive to wee 
liquor, tobacco, and other stimulants and _ narcotics. 
The poorer the air, the lower inevitably become mora] 
tone and moral force, for the interdependence of 
mind and body is a fact fixed beyond dispute. 
Considering the greatness of the evil, the means of 
relief which can often be obtained seem ridiculous, for 
an industrious and frequent opening of windows and 
doors will, in most cases, fully comply with the require- 
ments of health. Im residences this method is all but 
perfect: in churches it is even more effective, for there 
can be obtained cross-drafts much easier than in res- 
idences. School-rooms, both in secular schools and 
Sunday-schools, are not so easily dealt with. Class- 
rooms are generally as badly located as bed-chambers, 
but need far more frequent and steady ventilation, 
while Sunday-schools are, as a rule, put into basements 
where the tops of windows are not much higher than 
the heads of the children. A concerted removal of 
children from such schools, by parents, the reason 
being assigned with all possible publicity and frequency, 
would cause Sunday-school officers to take hasty steps to- 
ward reform. The same means would have a similar result 
upon some public school officials, and where they did 
not, a vigorous exercise of the right of petition would 
have a wholesome influence upon those boards of edu- 
cation whose members were elective. At a small pro- 
rata expense, a few parents in any neighborhood could 
have a scientific inspection and report made by a 
physician of large repute, and where all these influences 
failed to work reformation, legal action against public 
officials would be always in order. While mechanical 
means for the changing of air and the removal of con- 
taminating influences are so inexpensive, the only cause 
for the existence of the evil we allude to is the apathy 


of the people who are the principal sufferers. 
—Christian Union. 


Education Primarily” Considered. 


BY MARY P, COLBURN, 


I read in an article in some educational journal, not 
long since, a conspicuous expression—conspicuous alike 
for its truth and its boldness—viz. : “ From the colleges 
up to the primary schools.” An impression is abroad 
that any body, with or without experience, will do for a 
teacher in a primary school ; that here is a fine oppor- 
tunity to “learn the ropes,” and gather knowledge to 
apply in higher grades. Now, I propose to prove that 
the reverse is true—that the wisest and highest cultured, 
as well as those who possess the most of that prime es- 
sential, fact, are emphatically the ones to place as 
mentors over the little folk. 1 do not know who the for- 
tunate individual is who gave utterance to the above 
felicitous expression, but he has the thanks of a large 
portion of our community for the giving. 

Such untried little souls as come shrinkingly in at the 
door of a primary school! The coming years, if they 
think at all of time, are, to them, an eternity, and the 
coming trials more than mountains to bear! To leave 
the maternal arms, where lave so shelters them, and 
launch out all alone on such a sea of trouble ; or, if it 
is the other half of the world, who know no sheltering 
arm and no home-love—who expect, as a natural herit- 
age, kicks and rebuffs, but who look yearningly—for the 
very humanity within them—for some kindness, how- 
ever inexperienced they may be in the too scarce com- 
modity — these do not want to walk in to just the mere 
teacher, who expects to find manners all formed, or, at 
least, no absolute necessity for discipline—no, I hardly 
mean that, for good discipline is the corner-stone of a 
good school—but who expects them intelligent in the 
matter as they would be if they had had the polishing 
and preparation of the primary school. No; the pr 
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mary teacher has a wider, larger field spread out before 
her; books are comparatively nothing ; the stock of 
wisdom must be obtained at the fountain-head, and no 
small amount should it be to meet all the demands. 

The ambitions and emulations of teachers in the 
higher grades to furnish the highest per cent. of the 
various things with which they have to deal, make hard 
work and weary brains all the time. This I know, but 
they still have the text to which to refer in every branch 
_somebody’s thoughts written and expressed for their 
use. Please do not understand that I mean to depreci- 
ate in the slightest the arduous labors of the teachers of 
the upper classes—this is a point to be touched later— 
but I do want to prove that the teacher in the primary 
school has work to do that books and study can never 
reach. 

What does a little fellow, just emancipated from his 
mother’s apron-strings, know about school? Perhaps 
his big brother tells him marvelous stories of his 
own experience, but, to his wondering ears, it is like 
tales of fairy-land, perhaps pleasant, perhaps otherwise, 
but still to him an unexplored region. What must the 
teacher do with such a precious little heathen? Shall 
she walk calmly into the school-room, where fifty such 
little shudderers are, and begin, with book before her, to 
try to impart knowledge from that book? Yet that is 
the path the upper teacher treads. No, indeed, not 
she! Heart, and hands, and brains are all called into 
action now ; in the near future she sees how full they all 
will be to meet the necessities of the hour, and if she is 
a true teacher she will not shrink. 

I once knew a lady, preéminently lovable, highly ed- 
ucated as far as books went, and in every way fitted, so 
one would think, to teach a primary school ; but she 
lacked the first important element—she had no “act; 
she could not adapt herself to the unspoken require- 
ments of her position, and her attempt was a signal fail- 
ure, She could have walked into a seminary of the 
highest order ; she could have imparted classical knowl- 
edge to any number, and her path would have been 
strewn with flowers ; but she could not teach a primary 
school—she could not take in, in its length and breadth, 
all that is meant there, and her life was the forfeit. 
Her nervous system sunk irrevocably under the heavy tax 
which it is to all, but which, to such a one, is death itself. 

A master once told me, when speaking of salaries, 
that he thought the primary teachers received enough, 
and that, as soon as they were promoted to the higher 
grades, then, in his estimation, they would be entitled 
to receive higher salaries! I wonder how many of the 
principals of the city schools could successfully teach a 
primary school! It is one thing to go at stated periods 
into a school, and see how the machinery moves, and 
comment tpon methods and results ; but it is another 
thing to work up that machinery, to wind it and set it 
in motion, keeping each little wheel greased up to the 
desired requirement of easy running; to originate the 
methods and procure the results ;—it is one thing to 
take your machine in good running order, up to what 
you want of it, and quite another to fit the parts to- 
gether and make it the thing it is. And yet, that is the 
primary teacher’s work. From the incongruous elements 
presented she must bring out the machine polished and 
in working trim. 

Do you find fault with me for saying “machine”? I 
beg your pardon, but if the human beings under treat- 
ment do not become mere machines many times, it is 
not the fault of the system! But that is in an “ aside,” 
and does not bear upon the question at issue. 

As I said before, theory is one thing, but the practice 
is quite another ; it is easy to say it is a light occupa- 
tion to be a primary teacher, but it is quite another 
thing to de one. My starting-point was, that the best 
teachers should occupy the first departments. This I 
Insist upon still, whether I can prove it or not, or 
whether it is carried out in practice or not. Of course, 
there is no one thing under the sun with which every 
body is fully satisfied, and this system of school educa- 


tion is a prolific theme. Too much cannot be said in its 
various departments ; but an intelligent discussion on 
merits and demerits is what, it seems to me, this journal 
opens its pages for. 

I have said very little in this article, and what there 
is is of a very desultory character, but as it is only one 
of a series in which I propose to consider questions vital 
to the subject of primary school education, it may be 
looked upon only in the light of an introduction. 

I feel acutely that we have not yet arrived at perfec- 
tion, in this department at least, and I am sorry to find 
so many who do not carry into their work the true love 
of the little beings with whom they are dealing cach 
day, either for weal or woe. God knoweth best which ! 


Department of Language. 


Edited by H. R. GREEN, A.M., Worcester. 


Points in Grammar. 


In a previous number I spoke of this fact, that there 
is, confessedly, much useless lumber in all our gram- 
mars. I mentioned as an illustration the minute clas- 
sification of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, and the 
long discussions which necessarily grow out of this. 
We have another illustration, let me now say, in the 
classification of verbs. Nothing whatever is gained, so 
far as the true ends of the study of Grammar are con- 
cerned, by dividing verbs into Zransitive, Intransitive, 
Neuter, Redundant, and Defective. The same is true of 
the division of conjunctions into Copudative and Dis- 
Junctive conjunctions. 

So much then, it seems to me, is altogether useless in 
this department of Etymology. And it should be re- 
membered that no small part of what is commonly em- 
braced under this head of Etymology is devoted to just 
these kinds of discussions, Probably, at least one- 
third of the space given to this department, in all our 
text-books on Grammar, is occupied with this compara- 
tively worthless matter for child-instruction, 

We pass now to a consideration of the matter of 
Syntax. And, in the first place, let me say that all 
rules and consequent discussions having reference to 
the regimen of nouns is of no practical service. It is im- 
possible to use them ungrammatically, since, with the 
exception of the possessive form, they are without case 
inflections. The only grammatical points worthy of 
special consideration, therefore, are those connected with 
the proper methods of writing the possessive case-form, 
with all kinds of nouns, and noun combinations. This 
is important. 

Hence the following ruées should make no reference 
to nouns, since they AFFIRM nothing respecting them. 

RULE I. 

“ A NOUN or PRONOUN used as the subject of a finite verb, must 
be in the Nominative case.” 

RULE Il. 

“ A NOUN or PRONOUN used independently or absolutely must 
be in the Vominative case.” 

RULE Iil. 


“A noun or pronoun that limits the meaning of another noun 
by denoting possession must be in the Possessive case.” 


This rule is a/together useléss. Mistakes would never 
occur under it. The point of value here is ot when to 
use the possessive, but how to write the possessive case- 
form in all cases, and where to write it in compound 

orms. 
RULE IV. 

“A NOUN or PRONOUN used as the object of a transitive verb 
must be in the Odjective case.” 

RULE VI. 

“ A NOUN or PRONOUN used as the object of a preposition must 
be in the Odjective case.” 

PULE VII. 

“ A NOUN or PRONOUN that limits the meaning of a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb, is sometimes used in the Objective case with- 
out a preposition expressed.” 

RULE VIII. 

“A NOUN or PRONOUN used for explanation or emphasis, by 
being predicated of another, or put in apposition with another, 
must be in the same case.” | 
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Now these seven rules are substantially the same in 
matter and manner of expression in all English Gram- 
mars. It may seem a small matter to say of them all, 
that the word “oun” should be rejected, It seems to 
me, however, that it is a very émportant matter to strike 
it out in each case, 

The pupil is trying to learn how to write and speak 
his language correctly. In these eight rules, he is cau- 
tioned eight times not to make a mistake, in the use of 
any one of all the thousands of nouns and pronouns in the 
/anguage. But as a matter of fact, these Audes have 
real practical application in the case of only five words / 

These eight rules speak of eight different construc- 
tions where five thousand words may be used improperly, 
when as a matter of ‘fact the cautions practically apply 
to the use of only the five pronouns, I, THOU, HE, SHE, 
and wo, and these in not more than six different gram- 
matical positions ! 

All that is needed to secure everything that can be 
desired in this matter, could be formulated as follows : 

Rue I.—The pronouns J, thou, he, she, and who, 
should take their ominative case-form. 

"x, When used as the subject of a finite verb. 
2. When used independently or absolutely 


RULE II —They should take the Odjective case-form 
when used as the object of a transitive verb, or of a 
preposition. 

Rute III.—They should take the same case-form (1) 
as the oun with which they are used as afpositives, (2) 
as the sudject of a verb to which they refer as predicate 
when relating to the same person or thing. 


Now, that it is better thus to hold the attention of 
the students to the exact points of difficulty seems suffi- 
ciently manifest. That there is an immense loss, in 
making him contemplate jive thousand difficulties in or- 
der to escape five seems equally manifest. 

When to these is added the precious time, so much in 
demand now in our schools, which must be worse than 
lost in the discussion that must grow out of all this 
imaginary grammar, as well in direct connection with 
the text-book as in every parsing lesson under these 
rules in all the subsequent course of the student, the 
matter becomes one of serious consideration. 

As here we have nothing to do save with five pro- 
nouns, let us attend to ¢Aese and nothing else, and in 
parsing let these and these only be regarded. This done 
little time could be required of the pupil to master all 
that need be known under these rules ; while by the 
present plan the pupil is put much in the same po- 
sition that the captain of a steamboat which plies only 
between Providence and New York would be, if com- 
pelled to learn the navigation charts of all bays, and 
seas, and oceans in the whole world, in order to learn 
to navigate Long Island Sound. Again, another week. 


This is my pride, Sir, that the girl has been educated 
properly ; ask her questions ; try your wit upon her, 
Sir ; she will give to you wit for wit —Haskett. 


The public school, as an institution of the State, is 
intended to train the young to become not only intelligent, 
but obedient citizens. The greatest and best lesson to 
be learned, is that of obedience to lawful authority. 
—Rep. Taunton School Com. 


The memorial that exists is the record of informative © 
men and women, not gossipers, but the relators of good 
proverbs and appropriate truisms that they have learned, 
and that we learn from their educated lips. The infor- 
mation of the teacher becomes transmissible property 
to the learner.— Weiss Treatise. 


“T shall detain you no longer in the demonstration of 
what we should not do, but straight conduct ye to a 
hillside, where I will point ye out the right path of a 
virtuous and noble education ; laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, but also so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 
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Boston, Mass., Feb. 20, 1875. 


Tue Maine Fournal of Education wnites with -the 
New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the last issue 
bearing date February, 1875. This school magazine 
has done good service in Maine in the educational field 
for nine years, and its material as well as intellectual 
supplies have been drawn from the leading and earnest 
educators of the Dirigo State. We welcome the teach- 
ers of Maine to this “goodly fellowship of educational 
saints who have joined hands in this literary enterprise. 
If there is strength in union, we may certainly expect to 
realize its benefits in the combination of a// the purely 
professional magazines and papers of the Eastern States 
in the New Enctanp. We realize the increased re- 
sponsibility which this journal assumes in its attempts 
to satisfy the want and the demand of all classes of 
teachers in the New England States, as well as those in 
the Middle, Southern, and Western sections ; but as all 
progress and success are one in fact, whether in Maine 
or California, in Massachusetts or Florida, the same 
discussions and the same general principles of educa- 
tional work and advancement will apply, with local mod- 
ifications, to the system of education in the whole coun- 
try. Reinforcements will come to our ranks of contrib- 
utors from Maine to make us stronger in our supplies, 
and to them we hope to carry ample returns for all 
which may be given ; and we are well assured that the 
mutual advantages of ability, strength, and unity will 
come from this new accession to our circle of educa- 
tional forces. Welcome, welcome, thrice welcome, to 
the Maine Fournal of Education, its readers, and the 
great teaching fraternity and public whom we serve. 


THE popular demand forthe elements of a common 
education in some form other than the ordinary text- 
book is, to a certain extent, met by the efforts of certain 
newspapers to give cxtended reports of lectures on sci- 
entific and kindred topics, as well as by the publication 

. Of articles especially prepared, in popular form, on 


various subjects heretofore usually treated in books 
only. The New York Zridbune has set the example in 
the way of giving detailed, and even illustrated reports 
of scientific lectures; and now the Congregationalist 
comes to the front with a history of the United States, 
in monthly chapters, from the pen of Mr, George M. 
Towle of Boston. The great danger in such a work as 
that which Mr. Towle has undertaken is, that the writer 
might be tempted to sacrifice a close following of facts 
to a desire to clothe his narrative in attractive form. In 
this case, however, there is little to be feared in that 
direction, for Mr. Towle has won an enviable reputation 
as a historian, by his “ Henry V.,” “Glimpses of His- 
tory,” etc. 


Tue publication of the results of meteorological ob- 
servations has been carried on some time at Zi-ka-wei, 
near Shanghai, China, under the direction of the 
professor in the Jesuit college at that place. Although 
the latitude of Shanghai is five and one-half degrees 
south of- that of New Orleans, it is a notable fact 
that these observations show that there were forty-nine 
days, during the winter of 1872-3, when the mercury 
fell below the freezing point. The Zi-ka-wei pro- 
fessors, aside from many a good work which they are 
doubtless doing in the way, of spreading education 
among the students of that section who incline to the 
Catholic faith, are, by these observations, contributing 
a most valuable and interesting chapter to the general 
knowledge of the facts that go to make up our stock of 
scientific information. 


HEREAFTER our astronomical maps will bear the name 
of Austria, for Austria has now a celestial as well as a 
terrestrial “local habitation and name.” One of the 
three planets discovered by Palisa at Pola, near Trieste, 
last year, has been named Austria, while the _ names 
Melibcea and Siwa have been given to the others. The 
London Atheneum says that the only planet still in 
want of a name is that discovered by Professor Watson, 
in China, on October ro of last year. 
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How Boston Committees Examine its Schools. 


The last report of the Boston school committee, from 
the able pen of “Oliver Optic,” presents an array of 
interesting facts such as are not often found in similar 
documents. The definition of the exact duties of the 
Committee seems to be a difficult task ; or, to put it in 
other and more strictly correct form, it is difficult to 
harmonize the rules under which the Committee is 
called to act with the facts in the case. This is espe- 
cially true in relation to obtaining the material for its 
annual report. By the regulation under which the re- 
ports are made, it is understood that “detailed” state- 
ments “of the condition of the schools” are to be col- 
lected and published. For a few years after the adop- 
tion of the present rule, in 18 5, “detailed reports of 
the condition of the several schools” were published ; 
that for 1857, written by Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D.D., con- 
taining a brief history of each school, the origin of its 
name, and, in some cases, extracts from the reports of 
the district committees. A reference to subsequent 
annual volumes indicates that the Committee examined 
the quarterly reports. 

One writer finds a “pleasant uniformity” in them ; 
another hints that the reports “have been very short, 
but, on that account, not less satisfactory to the majority 
of those who listened to them,”—from which it would 
appear that it was, some time, the custom actually to 
read them at the meetings of the board, which may 
have been possible when there were only twenty-one, 
instead of fifty-eight reports. One confesses that “ the 
committee can hardly conform to the terms of the rule, 
by adding to this general summary ‘selections from the 
District Reports important for public information,’ ” 
though the writer does not inform the reader why he 


can hardly do so; but we infer that the sources of in- 


formation were somewhat inadequate to the require- 
ments of the occasion. So far as can be learned from 
the reports, the District Committees invariably reported 
their schools to be in “ good” or in “excellent condi- 
tion,” the degree and form of commendation depend- 
ing not a little upon the temperament of the author of 
the report. 

The present report says of this state of facts: “Of 
course, this committee, after a lapse of fifteen or twenty 
years, have no intention to challenge the truthful- 
ness of these reports, or to question the sincerity or 
fidelity of those who presented them; but they con- 
clude, from the evidence of the annual volumes them- 
selves, that some of the compilers of the reports real- 
ized the insufficiency of the material in their endeavors 
to comply with the law and the rule.” The members 
of the committee are forced to confess “the utter im- 
practicability of any adequate examination either in 
quality or degree by the district committees.” There 
are hardly less than fifty standing and district com- 
mittees, and their standards differ so widely that what 
is commended by one may be condemned by another. 
The hope is expressed that the new city charter shall 
furnish a remedy for the evil complained of ; and the 
committee, spite of the difficulties in its way, comply 
with the law of the State and the rule of the Board to 
such an extent as the available material will permit. 
They have taken from the files the quarterly reports 
presented to the board in October, at the regular meet- 
ing, and “make from them such selections” as they 
deem expedient to illustrate the condition and the 
needs of the schools. 


Boston Woman’s Education Association. 


The second annual report of what the Boston Adver- 
tiser justly terms “an honorable record of useful work,” 
that of the Woman’s Education Association, has just 
been issued, representing, among other interests, the 
separate prison for women, the Harvard examinations 
for women, a school for teaching the art of cooking, thc 
training school for nurses, the diet-kitchen, the kinder- 
garten, and the language classes for teachers. The 
report states that the committee on industrial educa- 
tion having become interested in the subject of diet- 
kitchens, where food is furnished to the sick poor, 
found an opportunity offered to try the experiment of a 
small one at the dispensary of the New England hospi- 
tals for women and children, and money enough was 
subscribed to carry it on for several months. It was 
fond that the success of the experiment was sufficient, 
at the end of six months, to lead several of the ladies 
of the committee to open a kitchen on a large scale at 
the North End. The doctors say that it has already 
been of service in promoting the recovery of a large 
number of their patients. So great is the need for the 
food for the sick, that the $2000, which was thought to 
be enough to carry it on one year, proves to be inade- 
quate. 

The training school for nurses, which was started 
under the auspices of this Association, has now seven- 
teen pupils, who are doing excellent work at the Massa- 
chusetts general hospital, under the direction of a ma- 
tron admirably fitted to instruct them. The committee 
on intellectual education report an encouraging suc- 
cess for the Harvard examinations for women, and 
make a very strong appeal to the members of the Asso- 
ication, and to all who seek some practical mcans of 
helping on the better education of women, in behalf of 
these examinations. On the subject of elementary ed- 
ucation, the committee report: The elementary educa- 
tion is entirely in the hands of women. In Boston 
there are 175 male teachers, and 1066 female, and such 
a thing as a man teaching a primary School is almost 
unknown throughout New England. The teaching in 
these elementary schools is the only school-teaching 
that the vast majority of children receive, for less than 
one-fortieth of them go beyond the grammar schools. 
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This statement, without argument, is enough to show 
that the women who teach in the lower schools should 
have the best possible education, for the demand on 
them is so great that no enthusiasm, or faithfulness, or 
good-will can meet it without the help of thorough and 
systematic training. 

The report is a most entertaining docum%nt, and its 
discussion of the various subjects treated, shows a fa- 
miliarity with the details and responsibilities of the 
work undertaken. On the subject of higher education, 
discussed without special reference to the Association’s 
work ; the report says, “ It is easy to say, open all the 
colleges ; but at once the inexorable figures before us 
raise the question: If but one girl in fifty—it may be 
nearly seventy—enters the high school course, how 
many will be left, after the four years, to go on to the 
college? If a school like the Boston school graduates 
but ten per cent. of its pupils ; if of those even not all 
pass on to college, and that, too, when going to college 
is held to be one of the best starts a man can have in 
life, how many young women will devote. four years of 
study, and at the least two thousand dollars to the 
preparation for teaching or for any other profession, 
when it is so strongly probable that no less than eighty 
per cent. of them will be provided for by marriage ?” 


Physical Culture among English Students: 
Competitive Tests. 


The discussion in relation to the value of physical 
training among students has assumed a new phase in 
England. Mr. Henry Woodrow, head inspector of 
schools in Bengal, and one of Dr. Arnold’s old pupils, 
has recently issued a pamphlet, in which he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the present English system of com- 
petitive examination for appointment in the India civil 
service makes no provision for testing applicants in mat- 
ters connected with their physical qualifications, which 
are needed in order to successfully fill the position de- 
sired. He calculates that probably upwards of 50,000 
young men in England are influenced in their culture 
by the standards of competitive examination. The Lon- 
don Daily News argues that, if this is so, it is surely 
necessary to be very careful that qualities are asked for, 
and studies encouraged, of the most solid and lasting 
character and value ; competitive examination, it says, 
is a machine of scarcely recognized force, and by proper 
modification it may yet do almost as much as its early 
and sanguine promoters expected ; obviously, when the 
best chances of the youth of England depend on satis- 
fying the demands of a board of examiners, the qualities 
and accomplishments which these examiners set store 
by become a matter of the utmost importance. 

Mr. Woodrow claims that, under the circumstances, 
the examination should include some tests of physical 
strength, endurance, etc. He observes that examina- 
tions, as at present conducted, test only the mental 
powers, while the moral and physical qualifications are 
neglected. To be sure, he says, very strict medical ex- 
amination has to be submitted to, and we believe that 
men who get appointments in the first examination for 
India are expected to make themselves tolerable pro- 
ficients in the art which old educational books call 
“riding the great horse.” But Mr. Woodrow is of the 
opinion that more than this should be done that marks 
which count toward the general result of the examina- 
tions should be given for physical accomplishments, 
for riding, shooting, swimming, and gymnastics. In 
India, and in others of England’s subject countries, 
he claims, it is absolutely essential that a magistrate 
should be a sound, if not a graceful horseman ; in no 
other way can he collect evidence as to a crime com- 
mitted, say fifty miles off, while the act is still fresh and 
the murderer red-handed ; if he awaits to collect Coolies 
‘o carry a palanquin, the sympathetic neighbors of the 
criminal have time to concoct a very pretty scheme of 
perjury. 

Mr. Woodrow has thus not only opened up a sub- 


ject of no little interest to Englishmen, but has revived 
—what it takes so little to revive—the discussion on the 
relative merits, as couducive to physical education, of 
the various sports indulged in by English students. 
Tom Hughes, in his “Tom Brown,” said that cricket is 
the birthright of the English boys, as the Aadbeas corpus 
is the birthright of English men. Our American stu- 
dents confine their attention in the way of athletic 
sports mainly to base-ball and rowing, with an occa- 
sional rush at foot-ball. But the boys of English schools 
and colleges take a wider range of physical amusement 
and culture. Next to the game which Tom Hughes 
alludes in the words given above, in the estimation of 
English boys, come foot-ball and rowing ; then, as they 
grow older, riding and rifle-shooting are added to the 
list. The London ews claims rifle-shooting, the gym- 
nasium, and saddle-exercise as the less popular sports, 
but contends they are the most useful, and even neces- 
say ones, to the soldier, the sailor, the Indian civil ser- 
vants, and the missionary in foreign lands. The Vews 
believes that nothing could make their pursuit more 
general, or do more to improve the standard of skill, 
than to let them count for a due proportion of marks in 
examinations. It contends that a kind of liking would 
even be reflected on these trials of youth. Physical 
training, under proper instruction and regulation, it 
thinks, would have another very good effect, in this con- 
nection. It would mitigate the wretched system of 
cramming, which is at present the dreary portal 
through which appointments must be sought. No one, 
it says, would injure his health by reading fourteen 
hours a day, and by excesses in coffec, if he knew that 
he would be expected to walk twelve miles in three 
hours and a half before he was let loose among the 
papers*on English Literature, Classics, Chemistry, Phys- 
ical Science, and so on. A competitive examination 
in physical culture would be a novel feature in connec- 
tion with any course of study, and the subject is hereby 
commended to the consideration of Captain Zalinski, 
professor of Military Science and Physical Culture at 
the Boston School of Technology, and of the Hon. 
George B. Loring, president of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate, who have been carrying on a wordy and well-fought 
battle on the general subject of physical culture, in the 
columns of the Boston Globe and Advertiser. ; 


The National Bureau of Education. 


Under the direction of the present efficient and ear- 
nest commissioner, General John Eaton, the National 
Bureau has become a great power for the educational 
interests of the country. To be convinced of this it is 
only necessary to look into his reports, which embody a 
vast amount of information which would in no other 
way have been collected and made available. But he 
has been constantly crippled in his efforts for want of 
adequate means, Congress having made but meagre ap- 
propriations for the purposes of the Bureau. And 
when the appropriation bill was up, last December, 
some members of Congress, of the Democratic party, 
opposed the passage of the insignificant items of this 
important educational agency, and the threat was thrown 
out that next year, with the change of power in the 
House, an end would be put to the Bureau. If this 
threat is put into execution, the educators of the coun- 
try will be to blame. It is hoped that every educational 
organization of the nation will speak on this subject 
with no uncertain voice. We have, in a former number, 
printed the resolutions on the subject, adopted at the 
last meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In accordance with those resolutions the follow- 
ing memorial was prepared, which was presented in the 
Senate last week, by Senator Boutwell, and read, and 
printed in the record. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Uns- 


ted States, in Congress assembled : 
We, the undersigned, respectfully state that, at the annual meet- 


ing of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, held in 


Worcester, Massachusetts, Dec. 29, 1874, we were instructed, by 
the unanimous vote of said Association, to memorialize your hon- 
orable body in behalf of the continuous and liberal support of the 
National Bureau of Education. 

We, therefore, respectfully represent :— 

1. That the intellectual, moral, and material welfare of the peo- 
ple af the United States depends chiefly upon their general edu- 
cation. 

2. That without such education the security of the government 
and of liberty itself must always be in peril. . 

3. That it therefore becomes the duty of those who have the 
control of national affairs, to do, within the limits of the federal 
constitution, whatever can be wisely done, toward promoting the 
education of the people. 

4. That one of the readiest and most effective means of accom- 
plishing this end, is the general diffusion of information on educa- 
tional subjects. 

5. That the information which has already been furnished by the 
National Bureau of Education has been of inestimable value to 
educators and to those who legislate on educational affairs; em- 
bracing, as it does, knowledge in regard to school systems estab- 
lished in the several States, and in foreign countries; the various 
modes of organizing colleges, seminaries, normal schools, and ed- 
ucational institutions of every sort; and a vast variety of impor- 
tant facts relating to every department of education, among which 
are those which show the influence of education upon labor, crime, 
and pauperism. 

6. That as no State can justly be expected to collate such infor- 
mation and freely disseminate it for the benefit of other States, it 
is evident that by the national authority alone can so useful and 
important an object be accomplished. 

7. That while we do not ask for, but on the contrary, should, if 
need be, protest against, any interference on the part of Congress 
with the school systems of the several States, we, in behalf of the 
teachers of Massachusetts, do earnestly pray that the National 
Bureau of Education may be continued, and may be so liberally 
supported as to enable it to perform its functions in the most com- 
prehensive and efficient manner. 

All of which is respectfully presented by 


DANIEL B. HAGAR Committee 
Joun D. PHILBRICK, of the 

A. P. MARBLE, Massachusetts 
CHARLES HAMMOND, | State Zeachers’ 
A. P. STONE. Association. 
Drawing. 


The introduction of drawing into public schools is 
fast gaining ground. There may, however, be an un- 
fortunate reaction in the matter arising from the fact 
that too great results are immediately expected. The 
language of drawing is only to be mastered by a 
study and practice of it during the entire: ordinary 
school-going period. The inordinate haste which is 
manifested in some localities to produce surprising re- 
sults works prejudicially to its permanent adoption. 
The practical and esthetic use of the ability to draw 
well is a thing of so much value in education that we 
cannot afford to jeopardize the success of the branch in 
our public schools by forcing an unnatural growth. 

Mr. Greenough made a good point at the recent 
teachers’ Convention in Providence when he stated 
that it is a weak argument—an argument he would 
admit—for the introduction of drawing into our public 
schools, that it would be of advantage in special em- 
ployments. He would advocate its introduction on the 
ground of its developing the pupils’ active powers, thus 
fitting him for the general duties of life. Its highly 
disciplinary effect in various directions constitutes its 
value as a branch of school study and practice. 

The Mew York Tribune takes up the subject, in an 
editorial, and asks: “Will it pay to make drawing a 
part of the public school course?” and further says, 
“Tt is a question of expediency, and ought to be con- 
sidered in practical business fashion.” And consider- 
ing it in this light, as “a part of the preparation for 
the trades and professions” it does not consider the 
“innovation” of its introduction as a judicious one. 
True enough, perhaps ; for if this be its object, there is 
hardly a limit to the new branches that may, with equal 
propriety, be introduced as a preparation for some 
special trade or profession, a thing’ plainly beyond the 
province of the public school. 

Let the matter be placed upon the only basis upon 
which it can permanently stand, as indicated in Mr. 
Greenough’s advocacy of it. Its value as a general 
educational instrument in developing all the powers of 
the pupil. In respect to this view “more light is needed 


throughout the country. 
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Tired Little Shoes. 


For four very little boys and one little girl. The first boy holds in 
his hand a pair of little shoes ; passing them, at the close of his 
stanza, to the next, and so on till the little girl takes them, putting 
them away in a corner, carefully and tenderly. 


First Boy.—These little shoes are very tired, 
Unless I’ve guessed far wrong ; 
They’ve been so busy, worked so hard, 
And traveled all day long, 
Tired little shoes! 


Sec. Boy.—Trot, trot, trot, pattering round the house, 
’ Through walk and garden plot, 
In the chip-yard, by the barn, 
To the neighbors’, trot, trot, trot, 
Tired little shoes! 


Third Boy.—Tramp, tramp, tramp, up the road and down; 
For daisies in the lane, 
After pebbles in the brook, 
Meeting papa at the train, 
Tired little shoes! 


Fourth Boy.—Run, run, run, hunting butterflies, 
Rolling the hoop for fun, 
Playing wager, “ horse,” and “catch,” 
Chasing Rover, run, run, run, 
Tired little shoes! 


Little Girl.—Now, is it strange, that after this 
The shoes should want at night 
To keep quite still and rest themselves ? 
And is it more than right, 
Tired little shoes ? 


And yet, the very boy who wore 
And used them all day, said 
He didn’t want to have them off 
And go himself to bed !— 
Poor little shoes! 


Oh, Girls! 


(Recitation for Young Ladies.] 
BY MARIANA B. SLADE. 


Diogenes wandered, a long time ago, 
In the streets of Old Athens, as maybe you know; 
From the court and the hall, to the cot and the camp, 
At noonday, through sunlight, yet carried a lamp. 
The young men all shouted, as sometimes they will 
To their elders, though often they'd better keep still, 
“ Say, what are you after? Di, what would you find? 
Are you looking for ‘matter, or motion, or mind? ” 
The old cynic paused, held his lantern up high, 
Flashed forth a contemptuous glance of his eye: 
“T am trying to find, but I doubt if I can, 
With you as a sample of mankind—a man !” 
Then back went the party, back from the Greek “ hub”; 
They went to their duties, and he to his tub. 

This movement is finished, and now we arrive 
At some “modern Athens,” in seventy-five. 


He was standing alone, or his visible ghost— 


‘I scarcely can tell which will be believed most ; 


For I mean this same cynic who sneered his last sneers 

Long ago, somewhat longer than two thousand years. 

He watched as the gay groups of girls wandered by, 

With their flummeries on and their hair done up high, 

With their paniers and ruffles, their sashes and frills, 

And their three-button gloves that help run up big bills; 

Their cane-parasols, and their boots with high heels," 

And their—oh! at the sight of it how his brain reels! 

He turned to a man who then stood by his side : 

“T returned from Elysium, where I reside, 

To look at the earth and see how she gets on, 

What ill things are finished, what good ones begun ; 

Would you tell, if you please, what those strange creatures are ?” 
“Where?” “There goes one now, with that frowzle of hair.” 
He answers. Di starts, for he says ’tis a woman. 

“Oh, man of this age, you can’t mean it is human!” 

“ Why, you sure ought to see—she is Greek, every speck— 
Grecian bend, Grecian twist, and her curls 2 Ja Grec.” 


And the womankind too! How can that creature stand? 

And she thinks she is graceful and classic! Ah, me! 

That I should return that as woman to see! 

I sought once for men, and I found only boys, 

And now for the women I see gaudy toys. 

Is mankind a farce and humanity blind 

That a type of the race in no age I can fine 
He finished and vanished. 


Oh, girls, lovely girls, 


hile| With your crimps and your braids, with your rolls and your curls, 


And the rest that is pretty : I know how it is 

That you wear that style first and you then assume this! 

You want to look graceful—I know all that well— 

I'ma girl, and a girl’s wish I surely can tell. 

But, girls, can’t we try not too much to astound, 

Should a crowd of old cynics rise up from the ground? 

Can’t we keep all the grace and the beauty, and yet 

Not too far on the side of the false, aim to get? 

Can’t we (girls may I preach just a little to you ?) 

Remember that life has much good work to do? 

Don’t abandon the beauty, but nevertheless 

Remember you're put here to please and to bless. 

Girls, take up the blessing, for chance you must find, 

And don’t let the dressing take up all your mind. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


North, South, and West. 


BY LATIENNE. 


CHARACTERS: Stella North, Diana West, and Rose South. 


Stella.—From the land whence swallows and leaflets wing 
Their way, as the wintry snow-stars ring 
With a tinkling chime of crystals fine 
Thro’ the shivering needles that fringe the pine,— 
I come! 


Rose.—Fiom the home of the stately and crownéd palm, 
Where the rose forever pours forth her balm, 
And a thousand flowers, with their-rich perfume, 
Lull earth to sleep in the warm night’s gloom,— 
I come! 


Diana.—From the billowin;, grasses that roll afar 
Their waves to the shore of the Evening Star, 
Where the red man roams, and the wild bird sings, 
Safe hid ‘neath the forests’ shadowing wings,— 

I come! 


Stella.—My country is dotted with cities. In her 
Man’s energy, ever awake and astir, 
Moves levers that great Archimides, astare, 
Might shrink from,—and chains all the powers of the air. 


Rose.—My country’s rich nature needs not so much toil, 
Her wealth the bright sunbeams charm out of the soil ; 
Yet labor we must, in the sweat of the brow; 

To serve our King Cotton her laborers bow. 


Diana.—V ast tracts of my kingdom, uncultured and free, 
Wait sowing and reaping of harvests to be ;— 
Already a horde of surveyors explore; 
The feet of the conquerors stand at her door; 
Ee’n now, the ground won and the fertile glebes tilled, 
A wide country’s granaries bounteous have filled. 


Stella.—In the wilds of the South, and the wide prairied West, 
The foot of the wanderer’s ever in quest 
Of the future. My homes have no restless-wing’d hours, 
Enlightenment, culture, and progress are ours. 
We turn treasures o’er with each book’s fluttered page, 
And feel ourselves first in the march of the age. 
Schools kindle and quicken the mind's latent fires, 
And thousands of churches point heavenward spires. 


Rose.—We have learned in your schools, as our brown swallows 
wing 
Their way to the sound of your blossoming spring : 
We have flown to your halls,—study’s prizes to earn, 
But one thing our pining hearts never can learn,— 
To forget our own homes with their courteries, bland 
As the zephyrs caressing our sun-beloved land. 


Diana.—And I, tho’ your books were stacked sigh as the snow 
Of our own mountain peaks, could their pleasures forego, 
For one breezy rjde on a wild, western steed, 

With the reins on his neck, and his will for my lead,— 

The seasons shall turn all the leaves that I read! 


Stella.—Ah |! one is too proud, and the other too free, 
To own, or to feel, what the empire may be 
Of mind from the clutches of ignorance won. 


Rose (quietly).—And blossoms not mind in the land of the sun? 

Diana ( jocosely).—And is there no learning by hard riding done ? 

Stella (to Rose)—Ay! mind there grows rank, for it learns to— 
rebel ! 

Rose (indifferently).—And for four famished years was the lesson 


“Not a bit of it,” cries he ; “ you libel my land, 


said well. 


Diana.—Poor South! ne’er shall Time all your sufferings tell ! 

Stella.—Success crown’d our heroes with laurels of praise ! 

Rose.—The graves through our forests are shadowed with bays. 

Diana (shaking her head).—Bays, Rose, are the victors,—so ut. 
tered Rome’s mouth ! 

Rose (sadly).—Our victors thro’ death rest ’neath bays in the 


South. 

Stella (condesfendingly).— Ab, well! the old quarrel’s no longer 
alive. 

Diana (mischievously).— Take care! lest some lingering sparks 
you revive. 


Stella ( patronizingly)—Y ou may still plant your bays for our he- 
roes, my child. 
Rose (with fire).—I tell you, the bays in our South-land grow wild! 
And all their white blossoms, by winds fluttered free, 
We'll keep for the couch of our slumbering Lee! 


Stella (boldly).—Y et Lee, through Rebellion, such honor has won, 
Rose (saucily).—Ay! Following the footsteps of great Washington! 


Stella (laughing).—Don’t, Rose : you grow sharp—to be bright- 
edged and keen 
My cue is—now call back a temper serene, 
For your brow threatens storm—thunder broods in its air !— 


Diana.—Now, Stella and Rose, of a quarrel beware! 
For umpire I'll be, and the question decide : 
Whoe’er wins, the winning shall be for my side. 


Stella (to Rose).—What say you? 
Diana (with archness).—Now, Rose! 
Rose.—Peace, I say. 
Stella ( pretending to misunderstand ).—To the strong ? 
Rose (earnestly).—To the weak thro’ the strong, for the shaming of 
wrong ! 
So run all the teachings of chivalrous song. 


Stella (sarcastically).—Ah! “ chivalrous” ?—that of the old régime 
smacks,— 
“No more, an thou lovest me”! for the word lacks, 
As used by you Southrons, @ je ne sais guoi 
Of submission to honest, republican law! 


Diana (rallyingly).—W hat! at it again?—Ah! one good, rushing 

race 

O’er my wild, western prairies—the wind in your face, 

Would scatter these fancies, like mists boding rain, 

And clear all the cobwebs away from each brain. 

With a new world to conquer, you stay for a quarrel ? 

And I linger here on the track of a moral ? 
(With a motion as if to depart.) 


Stella (approaching Rose).—Ay! Rose, our wild Diana is right. I 
extend, . 
To meet yours in love, the true hand of a friend. 
Let the past be forgot, in the present we live, 
Let both be agreed to forget and forgive ! 


Diana (waving her hand laughingly westward ).—And culture and 
chivalry, well, side by side, 
To conquer my strong-arméd forests, may ride ! 


Luc. I hear that you are to teach me. 

Ma/. ‘That was my purpose, yes. 

Lue, Are you to do so; you, in propria persona, as 
Jack says? 

Mail. Not so; I am to send a pupil whom I have 
taught to know more and better than myself. 

Luc. Ah, thanks, for I do not need your sternness. I 
am of gentle mood, and if I have kind treatment, I 
shall delight to learn, but not of you—oh, not of you. 
—Old Play. 


My /riends are of the cultured sort. I have indeed a 
many playmates who talk like Gratiano, an infinite deal 
of nothing, but these are not to be depended upon. 
Your orthodox man, not orthodox in education, will rob 
you, and pretend that he does God service, while your 
cultivated Christian spurns a mean action as he would 
an offered bribe. Culture is the essential oil of life. 
—Mrs. Latham. 


That was her history,—in very plain she was a good 
reader ; had been taught the art of arts, of which so 
few are judges, and in which, Oh! so very few are 
adepts. A good reader charms and educates. Can 
you tell me what reason is urged for the nominal set- 
ting aside of this glory of woman, and the substitution 
of paste in the form of operatic screams ?—De Vinal. 


Men of quick imaginations, ceteris paribus, are more 
prudent than those whose imaginations are slow, for 
they observe more in less time.— Hobbes’ Treatise. 


{All writers who have original articles, suited to our DepARTMENT OF Dra- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
elosing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
; every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write to us, defining their Po 
. wants and _ _ on what subjects, and for what times and occasions, ¢, 
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Instinct. 


BY I, F. CADY. 


“ Reas’ ning at every step he treads, 
Man still mistakes his way ; 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are seldom known to stray.”’ 


Thus the poet, Cowper, commences what, in my boy- 
hood, seemed to me one of the sweetest of his smaller 
poems. Such was its impression upon my mind, that it 
has since been associated with all my thoughts upon 
the subject of instinct. And, regarding instinct as a 
“power or disposition of mind by which, independent 
of all instruction or experience, animals are unerringly 
directed to do spontaneously whatever is necessary 
for the continuation of the kind,” we are impressed by 
_ the tenderness and beauty of the poet’s illustration. 
But when the same poet, in his story of “The Nightin- 
gale and Glow-worm,” tells us how the hungry bird, 
after cheering the village through the day and until late 
evening with his song, descrying the worm at a distance, 
was so ready “to put him in his crop,” he gives us a 
much less fascinating exhibition of this universal 
“ power or disposition” in the animai creation. In this 
case, instinct is acting for “ the preservation of the in- 
dividual,” and is supremely selfish: it is the princi- 
ple of unmitigated warfare. These two instances show 
instinct acting—so to speak—at its best and at its 
worst. In the former, it tends to tenderness, love, con- 
stancy ; in the latter, to rapacity and destruction. 

Instinct is also defined as “ the operation of the prin- 
ciple of organized life by the exercise of certain natural 
powers directed to the present or future good of the indi- 
vidual.” In this view it seems to be the principle of Nat- 
ural Selection or Survival of the Strongest, as set forth by 
Darwin, in his Origin of Species. In this sense it is 
active in the vegetable world. When several seeds are 
allowed to germinate close to each other, two or three 
of the young plants will often so far succeed in throt- 
tling the rest as practically to monopolize the surround- 
ing means of nutrition. Climbing vines in growing run 
towards some support. So strong is this tendency that 
it ig said they may be made to change their direction 
repeatedly by placing a prop alternately upon their 
right and left. 

At the lower left-hand corner of .a dark apartment in 
my cellar, I found, sometime during the summer, the 
green leaves of a potato plant protruding from a hole 
which the mice had used for their convenience. On 
going into the apartment, at about two yards’ distance 
from the hole, I found that a potato had sent forth a 
shoot, which had taken the nearest and most undevia- 
ting course toward the light : it put forth no leaves until 
it found it. 

Within a few months we have -all read wonderful ac- 
counts of squashes “in harness.” Was it the power 
of instinct that made light work of bursting bands of iron, 
as Samson in sundering his green withes ; and which 
lifted tons of weight and broke strong levers in gymnas- 
tic sport? 

I have, somewhere, lately seen instinct defined as 
the “accumulated experience” of former generations ; 
or, perhaps, as the result of such experience. By this 
I suppose we are to understand that animals—to say 
nothing of plants—are born with certain inherited 
capacities which are the product of ancestral experien- 
ces, and which the animals are compelled to exercise by 
4 spontaneous and irresistible impulse, and with as 
little deliberation and forethought as they breathe. 
This definition may be, for aught I can see, as reason- 
able and correct as any other. It serves, at least, to 
explain some very remarkable phenomena. For in- 
stance, a hive-bee, one day old, engages in comb-build- 
ing, and, without previous experience, constructs per- 


; fect hexagons of wax. “It leaves the hive and, after a 


few circuits in the air, near the ‘hive, and with its head 
towards it, flies to the distance of perhaps a mile in 
quest of honey. Having obtained its load, it rises 
and, again making a few circuits in the air, starts in a 
direct course for the hive ; and, although the entrance 
may not be more than half an inch in diameter, gener- 
ally reaches it, with unerring precision, at the first trial. 

I once asked how it is that bees perform such labors 
as I have described, and received for a reply, “ They 
can’t help it.” This harmonizes with the last definition 
given above, and is probably a fact. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive of a bee as'thinking what she must 
do—I am compelled to say she, for the male bees do 
but little besides eat—how she must do it, what she has 
done, or what remains for her to do. And yet it is 
hard to account for some of their operations without 
ascribing to them the power of reflection. For instance, 
by some accident, a swarm lose their queen. In some 
way the intelligence of the loss immediately pervades 
the hive. The inmates, without delay, make investiga- 
tion respecting their resources to repair the loss. If 
they find any unhatched worker-eggs, they are safe, 
In some suitable portion of the hive, they begin by de- 
molishing as many worker-cells as may be necessary for 
their purpose, and in their place they construct one 
large cell, having a vertical position, instead of a hori- 
zontal, as is usual, Having a worker egg in this, by 
supplying a different kind of food from that furnished 
to the other larve, they raise from it, in less time than 
is required for the development of the workers, a queen, 
who immediately assumes the duties of her office and 
preserves the swarm from extermination. Surely the 
“accumulated experience” of the past works marvel- 
ously in a case like this. 

And yet this is not, perhaps, more surprising than 
many other instances that might be cited. I think it is 
Dr. Franklin who relates an experiment of his with 
some ants. They had discovered a bowl of sugar, 
which they were pillaging with great apparent satisfac- 
tion. Their train was regular as that of a railroad; 
and there was a continuous line of ants going to their 
domicile outside the house, and returning for another 
burden. The doctor, caréfully removing all but one 
solitary ant from the bowl, suspended it, from the mid- 
dle of the upper ceiling, by a single cord. The ant, on 
endeavoring to retire with his load, was greatly sur- 
prised and alarmed at his situation, For some time he 
ran in all directions, outside the bow! and inside, with 
increasing dismay. The leap to the floor ‘was too peril- 
ous to be thought of for an instant. What was to be 
done? He finally discovered the cord, ascended to the 
ceiling, and made his escape. After no great interval 
of time, the train of pillagers were busily prosecuting 
their original enterprise along the line discovered by 
the single captive in his retreat. 

An instance of development of the maternal instinct, 
which is a matter of daily observation at the present 
time, seems to me worthy of mention, Sometime past 
mid-summer of the last season, one of my barn-door 
fowls brought off a brood of chickens, which I put, with 
their mother, into a suitable coop. Through some fa 
tality they all died but one, which I let go at large with 
the mother. Afterward, I found the mother, one morning, 
lying dead. The little orphan chick attracted the atten- 
tion and, as it seemed, won the pity of a partridge Cochin 
pullet, that had been hatched the previous April. It 
proved to be a case cf thorougi: adoption. The pullet 
assumed all the duties of the maternal relation, and 


still discharges them with a fidelity worthy of all praise. 
She has ca!l<¢d her ward to its food by day, and brooded 
it by night. She sought a place apart from her com- 
panion’, in an empty barrel turned upon its side, where 
she hus regularly retired with her charge for the night. 
The test of the young fowls have sought other shelter ; 
but, as night approaches, she goes rods away from her 
companions, through the rain, or through the snow, with 
her casige, to her chosen resting place. 

But, lest { weary my readers, if any follow me thus 
far, I will stop just here. 
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Department for Written Examinations. 


Term Examination at Phillips Academy, 
ANDOVER, MASS., DECEMBER, 1874. 


SENIOR CLASS-—LATIN. 


1. Inflect faux, pelagus, Aeneas ; what part of the verb 
is nolito ? 

2. Difference between oferac, opera (1st decl.), and 
opera (3d decl.) ; and between “meministine me dicentem,” 
and “—wme dicere.” 

3. Give ablative singular and genitive plural of memor; 
compare /rugalior and ingens. 

4. Difference in sense and inflection between mille 
homines and mille hominum. 

5. Give the principal parts of video, spondeo, edo; in- 
flect regere in present indicative passive. 

6. When, where, and wherefore were the orations 
against Catiline, and that for the Manilian law delivered? 

7. Translate into Latin :—When the Senate was in- 

formed: that it was Hannibal’s intention? to 
cross the Alps, the resolution was adopted? of 
sending the Consul, P. Scipio, with an army and 
fleet to Gaul. Had he arrived with his fleet be- 
fore+ Hannibal had left Spain, he might, perhaps, 
have stoppeds his progress® ; but the Romans, 
who were not-aware’? of the strength of their 
enemy, lost* time; and, moreover, their army 
consisted? for the most part of inexperienced'® 
recruits."* As it turned-out,"** Hannibal 

’ made-himself-master'3 of Spain as far as the 
semen" before the Roman fleet set sail's from 
taly. 

8. State what you can about the office and duties of 
a consul, and of a praetor. 


3. Inire. 4. Ante- 
8. Terere. 9. Esse. 
14. Pyrenaei. 


2. In animo habere. 
6. Iter. 7. Ignorare. 
12. Evenire. 13. Potiri. 


1. Certiorem facere. 
quam. x Impedire. 
10. Rudis. 11, Tiro. 
15. Vela dare. 


SENIOR CLASS—GREEK. 

Translate :— Evrev6er otabuor iva maga- 
réttagag. Eig rovrov tov 
Sapeorng émepary, ovg te adtos inniag 
0 pacing adehqos xa meds 
rovtos Backers edexer TO OTEd- 
“Emet dé éyévero, tas 
tov rakewr xaracticus, tag dé Big 
iBovdero oqerdoray dé magyy- 

1. Account for in ipary, xata- 

2. Principal parts of wagiyyede, éhaive, 

and gaivw. Name the class of each. 

3. Parse rétrapas, inméaus, Ovyaréga, Ilegowr. Write 
the accents in inflection. 

5. Explain the participial construction magayaywr, and 
the tense, in each, of éSo/Oe, oqerdorar. 

6. Translate : — ovx dv imoiyoer ’Ayaciag tadra, 
iyo Ei tig advteinon (to gainsay), 

7. Explain the character of each supposition in the 
preceding sentences. 

8. Difference between qudior and gio ; and between 
magé with the genitive and with the dative. 


Culture is infectious. Where the most highly culti- 
vated nucleus exists, there will be the highest general 
cultivation. 


Education and instruction are the means, the one by 

use, the other by precept, to make our natural faculties 

of reason both the better and the sooner to judge 

ightly between truth and error, good and evil.—Dr. 
ooker. 

How to make a reputation in letters, is a nice prob- 
lem to solve, for the man who has neither learning, 
genius, talents, nor enthusiasm.— W. Alfred Fones. 
Yes, as simple as for an architect to build a temple, 


without the materials that enter into its construction. 
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Washington Correspondence. 


WasuHINGTON, D. C., February 17, 1875. 

Your readers can hardly imagine what a light was thrown on the 
possible uses of a World’s Fair, by the remarks of Baron Schwarz- 
Senborn, Austrian Minister to the United States, at the Convention 
of Superintendents in this city on the 28th of last month, apropos 
of the Centennial Exhibition. He said that though there was an 
immediate financial loss to Austria on account of the Vienna Ex- 
hibition of 1873, yet the gain to Austria, from the opportunity af- 
forded for the study of the world’s best productions in art, indus- 
try, and science, was incalculable. He pronounced industrial ex- 
hibitions invaluable means for the education of all investigators, 
and said that thousands of dollars would not, in his estimation, 
procure him the knowledge he had personally gained of the world 
of our day by studying the great collections exhibited at Vienna 
under his management. 

Memorial of the Superintendents’ Convention. 

You have doubtless received a copy of the memorial presented 
to Congress by the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, respecting the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the proper distribution of moneys received from the sale of 
public lands, the duty of Congress to the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, over which the nation has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, and the proper representation of American education at the 
Centennial. An advisory committee of school superintendents 
has been provisionally appointed by Director-General Geshorn to 
aid the Executive Committee of the Exhibition in the proper clas- 
sification of the educational exhibition requested, and this or a 
similar committee will doubtless be appointed by the authorities of 
the Centennial for future work of the kind indicated. Most of 
your readers will be glad to know that the Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
lately superintendent of the Boston schools, is very active in this 
matter. 


Education in Japan. 

A recent number of the Fafan Mail, containing a review of the 
events in that empire during 1874, furnishes a resumé of the prog- 
ress of education during that year. After alluding to the reasons 
for the recall of all Japanese youth studying in Europe and Amer- 
ica, the writer states that four new normal schools have been es- 
tablished (making six in all), and that the graduates from them 
have been employed to train other persons for the work of instruc- 
tion. Schools for instruction in foreign languages have been estab- 
lished at Yedo, Osaka, Nagasaki, Hiroshima, Nagoya, Niigata, 
and Miyagi, in which English is principally taught. The Imperial 
University is now open for students in special courses in Law, 
Chemical Technology, and Engineering, and a school of arts and 
trades has been established. The education of girls, although 
checked on account of the economy exercised by the authorities in 
view of the probable war with China, has not been lost sight of, 
and in many places the number of girls in school quite equals the 
number of boys. But medicine has outstripped all other subjects 
in Japan. The Medical College at Yedo, although the German 
language is used, is doing excellent service; hospitals with med- 
ical classes attached have been organized, under competent medical 
men, and the government is taking measures to institute a system- 
atic inspection of medicines. Schools for the army and navy, and 
the Engineers’ College, under the Department of Public Works, 
are all flourishing. Finally, elementary text-books are being pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Translation, and several have been com- 
pleted and introduced with good effects. On the whole, Japan 
seems to be doing as much as she can for the education of her 
people in the arts and processes of our modern civilization. 

Agricultural Colleges. 

More than a year ago the House of Representatives directed 
the Committee on Education and Labor to investigate the Colleges 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, established under the pro- 
visions of the act of July 2, 1862. Hon. James Monroe, chair- 
man of the committee, has recently presented a-report of 49 pages 
8vo (H. R. Report, No. 57, 43d Cong., 2d Session), respecting the 
sale of the land or land-scrip granted, the investment of the pro- 
ceeds, the financial management, and the present educational re- 
sults of this benefaction by the nation. The first appendix con- 
tains the inquiries made by the committee, and the others contain 
the replies made by the colleges. On the whole, the experiment 
seems to have been honestly carried on by the persons to whom 
the States conveyed the management of these schools. The re- 
sults are not yet very large, but the oldest of these schools has 
not been endowed by the nation more than twelve years, and their 
graduates generally cannot be much noted so soon. 


Cc. R. A. W. 


Durtnc the month of January a remarkable number of eminent 
men have died. Among them ex-Chief Justice Hardin and ex- 
Governor Bramlette, of Kentucky; E. B. Ward, of Michigan, mil- 
lionaire; Zetterstedt, the nonagenarian Swedish naturalist; Ledru 
Rollin; Emile Periere, the French banker; the deposed Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel; the young Emperor of China; Charles Sprague, 
the Boston poet; Charles Kingsley, the English author and Broad 
Church clergymen ; Maunsell B. Field, judge, diplomatist, and 
author; George Trask, the anti-tobacco apostle, and Dr. Leahy, 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of Cashel, Ireland. Francis Deak, 
the Hungarian statesman, was also reported at the point of death 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


— 
Maine. 
Strats Epiror, HON. WARREN JOHNSON, Augusta. 


AuGusTA.—The teachers in the city have formed a Teachers’ 
Association and hold meetings on the first Tuesday evening of each 
month, and special meetings subject to the call of the president or 
secretary. The several branches taught in the schools, the meth- 
ods of instruction, school government, and kindred matters, are 
made subjects of discussion. The discussions are made very in- 
teresting and profitable. At the last meeting the subject of Read- 
ing was under consideration. 

Good! The world still moves. The Legislature of Maine steps 
forward to the front ranks in the grand movement of educational 
progress. The “Dirigo State” proposes to secure the education 
of all her youth by placing a sensible enactment among her public 
laws. The bill passed the Senate nem. con., was refused indefinite 
postponement in the House by the significant vote of 95 to 26, and 
was then passed to be engrossed without opposition. Three years 
ago the suggestion of compulsory education scarcely received even 
the notice of the committee of education. Now it bids fair to be 
the expressed will of the people. Take heart, educators! Igno- 
rance must go to the wall! 

— Thomas H. Little, A.M., superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Institute for the Education of the Blind, died at Janesville, Wis., 
last Thursday. He was native of Augusta, Me., and was grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College in 1855. 


BANGOR.—Vacation at the Theological Seminary commenced 
February 5th. 

The proposal of Messrs. Young & Bartlett for building the new 
school-house was $44,477, instead of $46,847, as was stated at the 
time the bids were made public. 

— One of the interesting incidents at the dedication of the 
Maine Industrial School was that of a member of the Legislature 
presenting the sum of $100 to the institution. 


PoRTLAND.—The Portland Press says: “ Leave of absence for 
the Spring term has been granted to Professor Melcher, of Colby 
University, that he may continue in charge of Houlton Academy. 
Mr. Horace W. Stewart, of Bangor, of the class of ’74, will per- 
form the college duties of Professor Melcher in his absence. 


WINTHROP.—In District No. 2 some of the more advanced schol- 
ars, with others who have left school, including several teachers, are 
holding social meetings, evenings, at private houses, where an hour 
is spent in parsing, which is found to be profitable to all, the exer- 
cises closing with singing. They are under the direction of the 
teacher, Mr. A. G. Smith. t 


Bucksport.—The spring term of the East Maine Conference 
Seminary will commence March 3d. 

They have an occasional “ spelling-school” in Webster by way 
of excitement. 


New Hampshire. 
Strats Eprror, PROF. J. E. VOSE, Francestown. 


DerryY.—Two of the most distinguished educators of New Eng- 
land, and we may almost say of the world, have been connected 
with the Adams Female Academy in Derry, N. H. The one, Miss 
Z. P. Grant (afterwards Mrs. Bannister of Newburyport), was its 
first principal ; a lady eminently fitted by nature, by culture, and by 
grace to fill the high position. A person who knew her intimately 
has said of her: “ There was not a slack-twisted strand so large as 
the spider’s most attenuated thread in her whole mind and body.” 
She .ame to this charge in 1823, and retained it until 1828. As 
this institution was the first incorporated female academy in the 
State, and among the first in New England, Miss Grant was a 
pioneer teacher. 

The other was Mary Lyon, than whom none higher stand. Her 
name and her pupils encircle the globe, and her influence is felt be- 
yond the stars of the Heaven. She assisted Miss Grant, while at 
Derry, and afterward founded Mount Holyoke Seminary. The 
germ of this work may be found in a remark made to Miss Grant 
by her teacher, Rev. Joseph Emerson, when she was advised to 
take charge of the Adams Female Academy: “ If you can put into 
successful operation a permanent schoo! on right principles, you 
may well afford to give up your life when you have done it.” By 
Miss Lyon that work was done, grandly, sublimely, holily. Hav- 
ing completed it, she went to her great reward, twenty years ago, 
to fill some high behest of Heaven. She is laid in the grounds of 
the seminary of her founding, which stands as her mausoleum. 
Mrs. Bannister re-visited Derry two years ago, on the occasion 
of the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Academy, in 1873. She 
was emphatically the leading star, her eye undimmed, and her nat- 
ural force unabated. She visited the school where she taught 
fifty years before and, by invitation of the principal, addressed 
the pupils for an hour, with words of wisdom and words of love. 
At the church she was introduced to the large audience, and all 
arose before her to do her homage and honor. Her useful life 


terminated but a few months ago. This place may well take 


up the refrain of the German city immortalized by Longfellow : 


“ Fairer seemed that ancient city, 
And the sunlight seemed more fair 
That they once trod its pavements, 
That they once have breathed its air.” 


PLyMoUTH.—A gentleman who recently visited the Normal 
School informs us that its condition never has been better or more 
promising. There are 75 students in the proper Normal depart- 
ments, a large number of them teachers of experience, capable of 
profiting by their opportunities. The present graduating class 
numbers about so. Our informant, who examined the school and 
is capable of judging, says: “ The school is well organized, judi- 
ciously managed, and thoroughly taught.” 

The Normal School has had a checkered, up-hill life of it. Two 
primary items in its history deserve especial mention : First, the su- 
perior teachers who have had it in charge—Hadley, Pearl, and 
Ladd—have done herculean work here, or it would not have been in 
existence to-day; second, the most niggardly support, which has 
forced the principals to perform the labor of three men, and even 
carried one of them to his grave before his time from over-work. 

Now, if fully equipped, this school would at once be filled to 
overflowing with teachers who are anxious to enter; but even with 
75 or 100 students, and only one or two Normal assistants, what is 
Professor Ladd to do? He is tough, to be sure, but no mortal 
man can stand the strain. There is no hope of proper appropria- 
tion from the State. The writer of this, then, is going to venture 
a motion — endowment! Is there any alternative? There are 
noble men and women enough in the State, like Mr. Conant, who 
created the Agricultural College, or the founders of the Orphans’ 
Home, at Franklin, who, if they could only be made to see the 
need, would put a solid hundred-thousand under the institution, 
and make themselves a name and a power for good in the old com- 
monwealth such as few ever have opportunity for. And there is 
certainly energy and executive ability enough in the trustees and 
friends of the school to accomplish this. Is the motion seconded ? 


ConcorD.—The Dartmouth alumni residing in Concord and vi- 
cinity held a meeting lately to form a State association of Dart- 
mouth graduates. Hon. Sylvester Dana, of the class of 1839, pre- 
sided, with Benj. E. Dodge, ’54, as secretary. A committee, con- 
sisting of Hon. Henry R. Rolfe, ’48, Major A. Baker Thompson, 
and Benjamin Kimball, ’58, in the Scientific Department, was cho- 
sen to take the matter in consideration, and to report at another 
meeting of the alumni on the 22d inst. The prospect is excellent 
for a speedy organization, every graduate expressing a strong de- 
sire to see such an association formed at once. 


HENNIKER.—The old academy is to be opened for a spring term, 
under the care of Miss Susan C. Eastman, a graduate, we think, of 
Bridgewater. 


FRANCESTOWN.—Miss Josie A. Cochran, formerly preeeptress 
at New Ipswich, becomes preceptress for the spring term, and 
Miss Sarah B. Goodwin, lately assistant at Fishersville Academy, 
takes charge of the preparatory classes. 


STRAFFORD CENTER.—Rev. S. C. Kimball has resigned the pas- 
torate at Gilford Village, to take charge of the church at Strafford, 
and act as principal of Austin Academy. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and an experienced teacher. 


CANTERBURY.—At an exhibition of reading by scholars from 
the various districts in town, under the auspices of the Educational 
Association, prizes were awarded to Charles Jones, John Pickard, 
Angie S. French, and Mennie S. Gale. 


WARNER.—Prof. E. C. Cole, formerly principal of the High 
School, is engaged in the study of Law, and is now furnishing the 
citizens with a secies of dramatic entertainments which are highly 
complimented. 


Massachusetts. 
State Epitor, PROF. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown. 


Boston.—The regular session of the school committee was held 
on the evening of the oth inst., Mayor Cobb in the chair. - 

The following teachers were confirmed: Andrew School—Sara 
W. Barrows, Nellie W. Allen. Chapman School—Maria A. Ar- 
nold, Calista W. McLeod. Lawrence School—M. A. H. Dolan, 
Minnie Crosby, Elizabeth Crawford. Lyman School—Clara B. 
George, Florence Carver. Minot School — Mary E. Glidden. 
Prescott School—Carrie E. Tozier, Mary A. Oburg. 

The following teachers presented their resignations, which were 
accepted: Eva D. Kellogg, Stoughton School; Rebecca R. Joslin, 
Rice High School; Lizzie W. Nickerson, Phillips School. 

The following teachers were nominated on probation: Roxbury 
High School—Ellen M. Stevens. Dearborn School—Louise M. 
Epmeyer. Phillips School—Lizzie J. Hamilton. Mt. Vernon 
School—Lizzie S. Maynard. Charlestown Harvard School—Sa- 
rah J. Perkins. Warren School—Annie M. Crozier. Jamaica 
Plain Evening School—Annie L. Newcomb. School for Deaf 
Mutes—Manella G. White. 

The committee of the Normal School reported a code of Regu- 
lations for*this school, which was referred to the Committee on 
Rales and Regulations, to which committee was also referred a 
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proposition to omit the Saturday sessions of the Roxbury High 
School, and one to provide a uniform system in this respect for all 
the High Schools. 

The Mayor having stated that, from the press of official business, 
if was very often impossible for him to preside at the meetings of 
the Board, for which reason he suggested the propriety of the 
appointment of a temporary chairman, the Committee on Rules and 
Regulations were instructed to consider and report on the expedi- 
ency of so doing. 

The nomination on probation of Mr. George T. Wiggin as sub- 
master of the Lowell School was again presented by the sub-com- 
mittee of that school, and, objection being made, it was specially 
assigned to the next meeting of the Board at 8 o'clock. 

‘The Committee on School-houses were instructed to consider the 
matter of ventilation in the Girls’ High and the Brimmer Schools. 

An order was passed providing that the offices of the superin- 
tendent of schools, the secretary of the board, and the auditing 
clerk shall be open each day, Sundays and legal holidays excepted, 
from 9 o’clock A. M. to § o’clock P. M., except that on Saturdays the 
offices may be closed at 2 o’clock P. M., and also one providing for 
the appointment of a committee of nine to make preparations for 
the annual school festival in July. 

It was voted that Mr. Charles J. Lincoln be paid $200 for extra 
services as instructor in chemistry in the English High School; 
that the salary of Miss Mary L. B. Capen, assistant in the labora- 
tory of the Girls’ High School, be $800 per year; and that Mrs. 
A. S. Ryder, sewing teacher in the Dorchester district, be paid $100 
annually for traveling expenses, and that a temporary teacher of 
physical culture be employed in the Girls’ High School, at a sal- 
ary of $300. 

Notwithstanding the evening was the coldest of the season, not 
one of the six ladies of the committee was absent from her seat, 
while of the hardier sex only two-thirds were presegt. 

Adjoured to March 9. 


Chauncy Hall School.—The forty-seventh annual exhibition of 
this school occurred at the Music Hall, on the afternoon of the 
1oth inst., commencing promptly at 3 o’clock. 

The exercises, which consisted mainly of declamations, read- 
ings, and dialogues, were twenty-nine in number, and were varied at 
intervals of twenty minutes, by music by the Germania Band. At 
these intervals only was any one allowed to enter or leave the hall, 
and perfect silence and attention in the audience, and promptness 
as well as excellence upon the platform, wére marked features of 
the occasion. The exercises closed soon after six o’clock with the 
public awarding of medals and other prizes for general or special 
excellence during the past year. 

‘Twenty-two prizes were thus conferred, among which were eleven 
gold and seven silver medals, the “special prize for general excel- 
lence” being borne off by a student from Japan. 


At a late meeting of the Executive Council, John L. Cum- 
mings, of Ashburnham, was appointed one of the trustees of the 
State Reform School at Westborough, and Lewis H. Bradford, of 
Fitchburg, and Albert Tolman, of Worcester, trustees of the 
State Industrial School for Girls, at Lancaster. 

Mr. Walter H. Newell, sub-master of the Eliot School, was last 
week married to Miss Josephine Cheever, of this city, and will 
spend the remainder of the school year in an extended bridal tour. 

Mr. Louis H. Dutton, lately sub-master in the Prescott School, 
East Boston, will take Mr. Newell’s place during his absence. 


New Beprorp.—Miss S. E. Carr has been appointed an as- 
sistant in the Fifth Street School, and Miss A. J. Dunlap in the 
Middle Street Grammar School. Miss Parker has resigned: her 
situation in the Hill Primary School. 

The school committee has voted to use $50 of the income from 
the School Fund left by the late Miss Sylvia Ann Howland, for the 
purchase of drawing apparatus for use in the High School. 

During the session of the Fifth Street Grammar School on the 
afternoon of the gth inst., the building was discovered to be on 
fire, in the woodwork in the lower entry around one of the chim- 
neys. Fortunately it was discovered before it had gained much 
headway, and was extinguished after a loss of about $100, and, 
most fortunately of all, the scholars were all got out without panic 
or accident. 


WoRcESTER.—At their meeting last week the school committee 
passed a resolution requesting the City Council to build four new 
school-houses, at an estimated cost of $100,000, the present school 
accommodations being entirely insufficient. 


_ FALL River.—George W. Bronson was recently appointed prin- 
— of the new Davis Grammar School in the eastern part of 
the city. 

The City Council have appropriated for schools $95,000 for the 
year 1875, which is about one-seventh of the total appropriations 
for all purposes. 


DUuDLEY.—M. M. Goggan has tendered his resignation as pfin- 
“ipal of the Nichols Academy, and the pupils have sent a petition 
to the trustees asking them not to accept the resignation. 


SPRINGFIELD. — J. W. Cram, of Northampton, formerly a 
teacher of gymnastics in Amherst College, committed suicide in 
this city, recently. He left a letter requesting that his body be 
Sven to Northampton doctors for dissection. 


Rhode Island. 


State Eprror, HON. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence. 


PROVIDENCE.—The event of greatest interest to the teachers of 
Providence, the past week, occurred on Tuesday, at the meeting of 
the Teachers’ Association. It had long been in the minds of many 
of our teachers that they would like to express to their superin- 
tendent, Rev. Daniel Leach, in some tangible form, their apprecia- 
tion, not only of his services to the schools, but also their appre- 
ciation of the safe counsel and good advice which he had so often 
given them. The present month being the occasion of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of Mr. Leach’s appointment to the position of 
superintendent, it was deemed a fitting time to carry into execution 
their purpose. Accordingly, purchase was made of a fine gold 
watch, of Waltham manufacture, with heat and cold adjustment, 
stem-winding and setting attachment, and eighteen carat cases. 
Mr. J. M. Hall, principal of the Benefit Street Grammar School, 
in behalf of the teachers, made the presentation in a short address, 
expressive of the feelings of the teachers. Rev. Mr. Leach then 
responded in a few words replete with emotion and gratitude. A 
worthy compliment to a worthy man. 


JounsTon.—The public schools of this town closed on Friday, 
sth inst., after a most successful term of ten weeks. During the 
usual examination a most satisfactory condition of affairs was 
found to exist, and the committee were unusually well satisfied: 
More progress has been made than during any past term of the 
present administration. The most marked improvement exhibited 
is in District No. 11, Miss Desire Aldrich, teacher, where the read- 
ing will compare favorably with that of any school in the State. 
In other studies the pupils are far in advance of most scholars of 
the same age. The primary cause of so decided progress is trace- 
able to the study of school journals, chief among which is the 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Miss Aldrich is a 
most ardent advocate of its efficiency, and, following its instruc- 
tions, proves by her labors that it is practical. Another special 
case in District No. 3, Miss Lizzie Jackson, clearly proves what 
devotion to the cause of education can accomplish. Although 
young in years, the development of talent and aptness for teaching 
clearly places her in the front rank as a successful teacher. I 
think I may safely say we school has made more rapid progress 
during the past ten weeks than (..«t in this district. I might enu- 
merate many cases of special individual improvement, but for this 
time I forbear. I will close by wishing the NEw ENGLAND JouR- 
NAL OF EpvucATION unlimited prosperity and the same hearty en- 
dorsement that the teachers of this town give to it. W. A. P. 


LINCOLN.-- The whole number of scholars registered in the 
Union School District, Nos. 1 and 2, was 391, average attendance 
288. The reports show that the average attendance of the higher 
departments was unusually good, while the attendance of the prie 
| mary departments was smaller than usual, on account of sickness 
and the unusual severity of the weather. 


BuRRILLVILLE.—The public school in Harrisville closed on Fri- 
day, the 29th ult., having had a very prosperous term. Percentage 
of attendance in Grammar department, go. Seven pupils were 
neither absent nor late during the term. 


BristoL.—The spring term of the public schools in thie town 
commenced on Monday, February 8. ‘The attendance is quite 
large. 

WoonsocKET.—We are glad to learn that Mr. D. R. Adams, 
principal of the Bernon Grammar School, has recovered frem his 
recent illness, and has resumed his school duties. 


Connecticut. 
State Epiror, ARIEL PARISH, A.M., New Haven, 


Tue following communication to the Hartford Courant contains 
items of historical interest which are deemed worthy of being 
placed on record in the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion. The allusion 
to Governor Buckingham is of special interest just now, since his 


burial took place on Tuesday, Feb. 9. 

Another noteworthy schoolmaster which this town of Mansfield 
has produced is Mr. Charles Barrows, who has done good service 
as a teacher in Springfield, Mass., during a period of thirty-three 
years; of which he has had charge of one grammar school thirty 
consecutive years. He has also been honored bya seat in the 
board of aldermen of that city. 

of History. 

MANSFIELD, Feb. 1875. 

should reclaim its own how much would the city 
have left? A year ago I had the pleasure to spend a night under 
the roof where the late Governor Buckingham was born, and 
about which he played a barefooted boy, and worked on the farm, 
and brought home the cows of his father, the good Deacon Buck- 
ingham, at night. This pleasant town of Mansfield, too, whose 
gigantic elms and rock maples are beautiful even in winter, has 
produced other and better things than sewing-silk, the circular saw, 
and the screw auger. Their characteristic modesty forbids my giv- 
ing the names of well-known Hartford men who first drew breath 
here. In the year 1744 the Rev. Richard Salter, D.D., was settled 
as pastor of the Congregational church. Among his parishioners 
was one John Storrs, a native, who gave to his oldest son the name 
of Richard Salter, and that boy grew up to be the Rev. Richard 


If the country 


Salter Storrs, who was so long the honored pastor of the church at 


Long Meadow. His son was the Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., 
of Braintree, Mass., whose pastorate was one of the longest and most 
useful on record. The honored name is borne to-day by the 
brilliant Brooklyn preacher, on whose ample shoulders not 
only the mantles of all his fathers, but that of his great-grand- 
father’s pastor, seems to rest. I have said all his Ethers, for 
ohn Storrs was a preacher, too, and was settled ‘for a time on 
ng Island, but came back and finished his days where they be- 
gan. The fourth in a direct line, and each excelling his predeces- 
sor; have we not here the best possible illustration of the law of 
evolution ! 

This town has also had a noteworthy history in the matter of 
schoolmasters. Deacon Barrows, a brother of the principal of 
your Brown School, has taught in Mansfield thirty-one years in suc- 
cession, and is wa still, to the great satisfaction of his pupils 
and their parents. r. Dunham taught forty-nine years in 
this town and Coventry, andif his life is spared, the semi-centen- 
nial of his labors in this line will be honored with appropriate ob- 
servances in our national year of jubilee. 

On nme | afternoon and evening the people of the town and 
neighborhood assembled in good numbers in the Congregational 
church to listen to educational lectures by Secretary Northrop and 
Professor Bodwell. H. R. L. 


NEw BRITAIN.—At a contest in spelling at the State Normal 
School, New Britain, January 8, Miss Kate B. Dudley, of North 
Guilford, “ spelled down” the entire school of 150 scholars. 


BripcEPrort.—This city yet remains under the district system ; 
however, efforts are making towards consolidation, wherein it is 
believed that better educational advantages will be afforded. 
There are eight graded schools, registering 3,100 pupils, and em- 
ploying 10 male and 60 female teachers. The schools stand on a 
par with public schools generally throughout the State, both in re- 
spect to discipline and advancement. 


Colleges. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Calendar of the University of Michigan for 1874-5 has 
made its appearance. In form it is much like that of last year, 
but is larger by eighteen pages. The additional pages are given 
toa description of what may, perhaps, be regarded as a new de- 
partment in the university, namely, the Polytechnic School. Of 
this department the Ca/endar says: 

“The university has for years given advanced instruction in the 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences, and thorough courses 
in the practical application of these sciences to the arts. It is de- 
signed now to give to the different branches of such work a closer 
grouping, a more compact organization, and an ampler develop- 
ment, and to recognize by name what we have already had in fact, 
the Polytechnic School. It forms a portion of the department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. The work is arranged with ref- 
erence to the wants of two classes of students: First, those pur- 
suing the study of Civil and Mining Engineering, or the study of 
Pharmacy (which includes an extended course in Analytical Chem 
istry) with the view of graduating. Secondly, graduates of col- 
leges and other persons qualified for advanced or special study of 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, Civil or Mining Engineer- 
ing, Physics, Analytical and Applied Chemistry, Pharmacy, or 
Metallurgy.” 

The number of students in all departments of the university 
this year equals the expectations of the faculties at the beginning 
of the session. The following is the summary of students, as 
given by the Calendar : 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


In Analytical Chemistry (not enumerated elsewhere), . +. 3 

Of the above there are in the Polytechnic School, -, 146 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Students—Total inthe department, . «+ 370 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Seniors, . é ° ° ‘ 

Totalinthe department, «© + «© «+ 

Total in the University, . 1191 
SUMMARY OF STATES. 

ichigan 6 Virginia, I 
Ohio West Virginia, 6 
Illinois, 107 Arkansas, 6 
New York, 84 Texas, 4 
Pennsylvania, 5 Mississippi, 2 
Indiana, 44 Kansas, 6 
Wisconsin, 35 | Nebraska, 6 
Iowa, 22 Colorado, I 
Missouri, 13 | California, 3 
Massachusetts, 13 Idaho, I 
Kentucky, I Wyoming, 1 
Minnesota, 10 | Nevada, 3 
Maine, 6 | Utah, 2 
Vermont, 9 | Ontario (Canada), 36 
New Jersey, 5 | Hawaiian Islands, 3 
New Hampshire, 3 {apan, 2 
Connecticut, I atal, South Africa, I 
Rhode Island, 2 Liberia, Africa, 2 
Delaware, 5 Russia, I 
Maryland, I 


The total number of students .n the university last year was 
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1105. Comparing this with the total given above, we find a gain 
of 86. 

Of the students in attendance, 120 are ladies. Of these, the 
department of Literature, Science, and the Arts has 69; the de- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, 48; the department of Law, 3. 
The admission of Ladies to this university can no longer be re- 
garded as a mere experiment liable to result unfavorably and be 
discontinued. It is an established fact. But few, if any, of the 
professors now hesitate to give their unqualified approval to the 
act of the regents which threw open the doors of the institution to 
women as well as to men. 

Euective Stup1Es.—Last year the faculty of the department of 

' Literature, Science, and the Arts made an important change in the 
undergraduate work. Almost all the studies of the Senior year 
were thrown open to election. Of this change, the president, in 
his last report to the board of regents, says: “In all the courses 
except the Civil Engineering, Philosophy alone, and that for one 
semester, was required. Each student was allowed to choose any 
three studies he preferred. Both students and teachers were grat- 
ified at the result. Two advantages were experienced. The pupils 
entered with greater zest into their work, and the class being thus, 
by natural selection, broken into sections, freer and better meth- 
ods of instruction were found practicable. We hope to be able 
ultimately to arrange our work so as to apply the same principle 
to most, if not all of the studies of the Junior year.” It may be 
added that both students and teachers have been gratified with the 
workings of the new plan during the semester just closing. The 
following is the programme of elective studies for the first semes- 
ter of the present year, with the number of students pursuing each 
study: Latin and Greek, 20; Mineralogy and Lithology, 50; Zo- 
dlogy, 15; German, 30; Political Economy, 50; Ilistory, 51; 
Chemistry, 19; Surveying, 2. 

Dr. H. S. Cheever, of the Medical department, who has spent 
the past two years in Colorado in hopes of regaining his health, 
has recently returned. His friends regret that he is not fully re- 
stored. 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE (Micu.) 

Rev. Richard S. James, D.D., of Zanesville, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed professor in Mathematics in Hillsdale (Mich.) College. 
Dr. James is an alumnus of Brown University. He was formerly 
pastor of a church in West Newton, Mass., but for the last few 
years has been very successfully engaged in the work of education 
in Ohio. He will not enter upon his duties before the next college 
year. 


- 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE (Vr.) 


Hon. Samuel Swift, LL.D., first tutor of Middlebury College, is 

still living, though now much broken in health. He graduated at 

Dartmouth College in the class of 1800, and became tutor here in 

1802. At various times he has served the college as secretary, 

i treasurer, and fellow. The title honorable in this case is most 

worthily bestowed, since his life has been an example of honor and 

: integrity in the highest sense. He is the author of a history of 

the town of Middlebury, in which he has lived and to whose pros- 
perity he has so largely contributed. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, has lost in the recent death of John Hough, 

_ Esgq., one of its foremost citizens. Mr. Hough was the son oi Rev. 

Dr. Hough, formerly professor of Greek, etc., in Middlebury Col- 

lege, and graduated with much distinction from this college in the 

class of 1838. . After graduation he was a teacher for several years 

in'Alabama. He subsequently began the study of law at Cleve- 

land, Ohio, and was admitted to the bar. He: settled at Fort 

Wayne, and entered upon his profession, in which he was eminently 

successful, as well as in manufacturing operations in which he en- 

gaged. He was not only a sagacious, successful man of business, 

but a fearless leader in all moral reforms, an active advocate and 

; liberal supporter of every cause that promised advantage to his 

fellow-man. 

Mr. R. M. Bailey, of Ashland, Mass., a graduate of the class of 
’72, has entered into business connection with Mr. L. E. Knapp, of 
the class of ’62, in publishing the Middlebury Register. This isno 
new business to Mr. B:, as he is as much at home at the composing 
case as the editor’s table. With such a force we may expect the Re 
lgister to take rank among the first papers of the State. As an evi- 
dence of advance there has recently been established a cqllegiate 
department in connection with the paper. 

The inhabitants of the rich shore towns of Lake Champlain are 
among the first in wealth and intelligence in the State of Vermont. 
Three towns, Bridport, Shoreham, and Orwell, lying side by side, 
have for pastors of their churches three graduates of Middlebury 
College—Rev. W. W. Winchester, "47, Rev. W. N. Bacon, "53> 
and Rev. M. L. Severance, ’59. CLEE. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Seniors begin Butler’s Analogy next week. 

Personal items are altogether lacking ; everybody is frozen up. 

Good skating on the ball ground last week. 

A party of students attended a hop at a young ladies’ seminary 
on the evening of the 8th. They told us all about it the next day; it 
was the same old story. 

Middletown is covered with ice. What we need nowis a pocket 
combination astronomical map, with logarithmic tables to find the 
right ascension and declination of the stars that will be seen on 


any given occasion. One Senior has already discovered several 
new asteroids; he saw them right through the crown of his hat. 

Seniors and Juniors who elect Natural History began “ Dana’s 
Mineralogy” this week ; the course in Mineralogy will include les- 
sons, lectures, and laboratory practice. 

The new plan of Senior forensics and orations is not meeting 
with the success which it deserves. By this plan, as you know, 
that bane of college life, the chapel orations, are done away with, 
and instead each member of the class is required to elect either 
orations or essays; the orations, of which there are to be twoa 
year, are to be delivered in the college chapel to whomsoever it 
pleaseth to come and listen; the essays, of which four are required, 
are to be handed to the professor of Rhetoric at such times as he 
shall appoint. In addition to this, a class debate is held every 
two weeks, which the class is required to attend; four regular dis- 
putants participate each time, and then opportunity is given for 
volunteers. Each member of the class will thus debate once in the 
year. It would seem that so excellently conceived a plan as this 
must succeed, and it would succeed if the public would but come 
and hear the orations, and if the class would but rise as one man 
and join in debate ; but the public do not thirst for Senior orations, 
nor the Seniors for forensic ylory, so that as yet the plan has not 
met with very great success. We hope when the weather has be- 
come milder, and the world educated up to a little higher standard, 
that a respectable audience can be gathered to hear the orations, 
and when it shall have become so that an honest and educated 
man can get into office, an ambition will be aroused among the 
Seniors for honors in debate. So we still hope on. A, S. U. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

The spring term of nineteen weeks opened on Thursday morning, 

Professor Emerson was married to Miss Carrie Flagg, of 
Chelmsford, Mass., January 21. They arrived in Hanover about 
a week since. They have rooms at Mrs. Thomas Crosby’s. 

The last letter from Professor Young was dated December 2; 
nothing has been heard from him or his party since the transit. 
His family will expect him home the last of March. It is feared 


‘| by some that the party are snowed in and unable to reach Peking, 


which would account for the fact that no report concerning the 
transit has been received from his party. 

Professor Parker is supplying the pulpit-at Thetford, Vt., this 
year. 
The management of the libraries under the new system gives 
general satisfaction. Under the old plan there were several differ- 
ent libraries controlled by different societies, and were opened 
three hours a week. Under the plan adopted last year they are all 
united, making a total of 53,000 volumes, and leased to the college, 
which appoints the librarian, who is a graduate, so that they are 
now opened to students, for reading, and drawing of books through 
the afternoon of each day. The reading-room is connected with 
the library, and the manner inwhich the library and reading-room 
are managed and patronized does credit to the college. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE (Mass.) 

The board of trustees to open Wellesley College for students in 
September, 1875. Their wish is to offer to young women oppor- 
tunities for education equivalent to those usually provided in col- 
leges for young men. The institution will be Christian in its in- 
fluence, discipline, and course of instruction. For the present 
there will be a Preparatory and a Collegiate department. The 
Preparatory department is intended to supply any deficiencies in 
the previous training of the students. 

The candidates for admission will be examined as they enter, 
and placed in such classes in the Preparatory, or in the Collegiate 
department, as the faculty may determine. 


New Publications. 


or Sevections, &c. By Mrs. S. W. 
Perry. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Everything which is of use in developing our interest 
in Bible truth, and engendering a love for high and 
holy things, is of priceless value, no matter where it 
may be—in the church, the family, or the school—but 
more particularly in the school, where so many contend- 
ing religious elements are found ; and in looking over 
Mrs. Perry’s Manual, we are struck with its singular 
adaptedness to this need among us. The teacher is 
often at a loss to know just what she may say, just how 
far she may go, and just what may be the proper and 
judicious selections to make. In these days, when re- 
ligious factions wage almost war with one another, it is 
a work of no small merit to adapt a set of devotional 
exercises to the acceptance of all, without reference to’ 
creed or doctrine ; and this arrangement of Mrs. Perry’s 
meets just this demand. There is no conflicting of 
opinions, only the Eternal Truth of God. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for schools and seminaries, and comes 
to us endorsed by many of the most distinguished we 


have among us. The first hundred pages consist of 


Bible exercises, arranged to be used responsively ; the 
next two hundred pages are selections from the Scrip- 
tures, to be either read by the teacher or alternately 
with the school ; and the remaining hundred pages or 
so are devoted to the ever-interesting Bible stories. 
The whole arrangement is very judicious and eminently 
useful, and we heartily recommend it for general use. 


A TREATISE ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By C. F. Bellows, C.E, Professor of Mathematics in 
ichigan State Normal School. New York : Sheldon 

& Co. ; 1875. 

We think the author of this work has not been wholly 
unsuccessful in his attempt to systematize the topics of 
elementary Trigonometry. He has certainly made a 
good beginning in his clear exposition and illustration 
of the nature of an angle. This subject is too often 
treated in a manner calculated to confuse the student 
and to lead to the impression that an arc and an angle 
are measured by the same limit, the degree. That point 
might, perhaps, have been better guarded in this work, 
but the clear statement of the nature of an angle as 
a quantity will do much to prevent misapprehension. 
The functions of angles are treated both as ratios and 
as lines, the first presentation of them being as ratios, 
which is, we think, as it should be ; for while the student 
cannot afford to lose the advantages of conceiving these 
functions as lines, the conception of them as ratios 
should first be clearly gained, lest, being the more ab- 
stract, the other should become the prevailing idea. 
Many other things might be said in detail favorable to 
this work, of its logical arrangement, excellent illustra- 
tions, and the handsome style in which it is published. 
It belongs to Olney’s excellent series of Mathematics, 
of which we may have something to say hereafter. 


A YEarR’s Botany ; adapted to Home and School Use. 
By Frances Anna Kitchener. [Illustrated by the au- 
thor. 8vo. London; 1874. 

The tendency at the present day is to popularize 
science. Newspapers and periodica!s alike have their 
department for the record of discoveries and for the 
discussion of prevalent theories. ‘To meet the increas- 
ing demand for knowledge, there are very many volumes 
published, of which it is safe to say that many had bet- 
ter have remained unprinted. They come to us embel- 
lished with high-sounding titles, rich with sensational 
wood-cuts, and swelling with figures of speech. Often 
the binding is the most valuable part of the cumbrous 
publications which are issued rather to put money in 
the pockets of author and publisher, than to subserve 
any definite or useful purpose. 

In view of the mass of trash that is yearly poured 
upon us, it is refreshing to peruse such a work as the 
present, ‘True, the illustrations are derived from for- 
eign plants, but nature is the same everywhere. We 
can learn vegetable structure as well from the homely 
weeds of old England as from our own familiar flora. 
In the first chapter the author gives her own idea of 
what botanical teaching should be :—“ But first I must 
beg that my readers will give me a fair trial ; that they 
will pick the flowers described, and examine them wi/e 
they read the description ; and that they will trace every 
law, arrangement, and peculiarity in their living illus- 
trations. Sometimes these may not be seen at the 
first glance or even in the first specimen; but they 
must pick fresh flowers, look, and look again, and ‘ake 
nothing upon trust, remembering that one of the chief 
— botany has to teach is how to use both eye and 

and.” 

Many shrink from the study of botany from fear of a 
barbarous nomenclature. Teachers of Natural Science 
should not confine themselves to the text-book. Let 
pupils know from the start that it is Nature they are to 
study, by showing and explaining living specimens. 
Classificaticn and technical terms will soon lose their 
element of terror when found of practical use. The stu- 
dents, unless more incorrigible than it has been our lot 
to find them, will begin first to admire, and then to ob- 
serve for themselves. Of course, in every class there 
are some who possess a stronger bent for science than 
others, but all can be induced to learn something. 4s 
an aid to pene work in Botany, we are acquainted with 
no better book than this. It can be obtained in this 


country of the “ Naturalist’s Agency, Salem, Mass.” 
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Teaching Geography. 


The following syllabus will be useful to 
both teacher and pupil as presenting a 
lan of study of a country and recitation 
of the most important items, and for con- 
venient reference may be placed on the 
blackboard, or with marking-brush printed 
on a large sheet of paper and tacked upon 
the wall : 


I.—PosiT1on AND Form. 
Bodies of water, 


Boundaries Ranges of mountains, 
Other countries. 

Arta. Comparative or Actual. 
Il.—Surrace 

Highlands Hills, Plateaux, Mountains. 

Lowlands .« ° Plains, Prairies, Deserts, Valleys. 

IIL—InLanp Waters. 
Fresh . « Lakes, Rivers. 
Sa Seas, Lakes, Gulfs, Bays. 


IV.—CuimaTE. 
Affecting influences Winds, Elevation. 
Difference. . + + In different sections. 
Vegetation. 
Animals, Wild. 
Animals, Domestic, 
Minerals. 
VI.—INHABITANTs, 
Number or Population. 
(a) Sas in Cities, Towns; Why 


Principal Products. 
Manufacturing—Class of things chief- 
ly manufactured, and where sold. 
Mining 
Commercial — Class of goods ex- 
changed, and with what countries. 
VIL—PourticaL Features, 
Government—Form. 
Religion—Creed. 
History. 
Mountains, Volcanoes, 
Glaciers, Geysers. 
Caves, Falls. 
Public Buildings. 
Roads, Canals. 
—Home and School. 


upat ton 


Notable Things . 


Publisher's Notes. 


Old Subscribers to the College Courant, 
Connecticut School Journal, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, Massachusetts Teacher, and 
Maine Journal ef Education.— 

We desire to retain every subscriber to the jour- 
nals that have been merged intothis. As all these 
have received their respeciive periodicals until or- 
dered discontinued, we have decided to send THE 
New ENGLAND to them under the same arrange- 
ment, although to all new subscribers our terms 
are strictly in advance. We trust in extending 
this courtesy that any who should fully decide not 
to take the NEw ENGLAND would notify us by 
dropping a postal card to the publisher, and that 
allothers should remit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions as early as convenient. 


Every Subscriber to the Massachusetts Teach- 
er, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and Connecticut 
School Fournal, who has paid into 1875, for each 
or any of these journals, will receive this paper 
instead for one half the length of time, the sub 
scription price of this being double that of the 
above monthlies, Subscribers to the College 
Courant will receive this the same length of time 
as they have paid for that. 


Five Dollars a Day can be made every week 
in the year, by any energetic person in canvassing 
for this paper. Teachers, clergymen, school com- 
mittees, and, in fine, all the best families of every 
community are glad of the opportunity to take 
such a paper. We want ladies and gentlemen 
with good testimonia's to do work for us in every 
part of the country. 


Your address should not only be distinctly 
written, but fully written. Always give the State 
as well as the town. If there is another town in 


your State of the same name as your own, give the 
County also, 


Remit Money for 8 Subscriptions by post- 
office order, registered letter, or bank draft. It 
only costs five cents for a postal order, and eight 


Cents to register a letter. Money so remitted will 
be at our risk, 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be 
Sent postage-paid on spceipt of price. 


Preserve your Papers. — Every subscriber 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


will always be found valuable for reference. 
complete file is always salable, 


A 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, /talian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


A DICTIONARY 0 OF 
Words and Phrases Used in Commerce, 


With ExpLANATORY AND Practica, REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH. 

This Dietionary contains information on every subject 
connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives the Names, 
and in most instances Descriptions, of the Commercial Com- 
modities of all parts of the world. The Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, Coins, and Currencies of all oa with their 
relative values in United States standards. The Maxims 
and Laws of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Illustrations 
of the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 

This Work should be 
as a work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. . 

One vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6.00. 

5 Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


SILICATE 
K SLATES 
For State or Lead Pencil, 


Adopted and ertensively Us E D 
the 


for the last Six Years 


Boards of Rdneation 


New 
many ies owbs choo. 
Leading Book Stores = 
Stationerskeepthem 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate 
191 Fulton St., cor. Chureh’ 
Catalogue free, Sample toTeachers 


ONE DOLLAR’S worth of the best School Sizes 
mailed (free) en receipt of 60 CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones tha’ have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE worRLD. All 
others, especially recent iraitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soen become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicaie Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate. 


Our catalogue 
styles for lead land 
ar. about ten styles. 


undred and more different 
The standard sc.ool sizes 


BEWARE OF IM!‘TATIONS, and get” your samples 
from the manufacturers only 


Send for Catalogue, and order what you want at 40 per 
cent. discount. 


SILICATE 


SLAT 


AD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Be all School Book and Stationery 


Sold 
Stores. Silicate Co. 
Fulton St, church. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 

“Patented Feb, 10th, 1874, 
Handle eontains the Ink. Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens 
used. Ink entirely un- 
der the writer’s con- 
trol; writes 20 
and 


Just 
the thing 
for: ~continu- 
ous writers of 
every class, and has 
no equal as a pocket 
pen, always ready jor use. 
Prepaid to 74 address on re- 
coipt of price, $3, Discount to 
dealers, 


B. LATOURETTE & CO., 


Should keep a file of the New ENGLAND, It 


laced in every School, and used 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BARNARD’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


price. 
Haz, Sm Marruew, Siudies and Conduct.. 25 | LonasTREET, Schools as they were in 
Hatt, 8. R., Educational Labors and Portrait... 50 | Lorunop, 8. K., W. Lawrence & N.E. A 25 
Hamann, J. G., agogical Views... 25 | Lows, Rosert, University Studies...... 
Hamit, 8. M., School Discipline ............ 25 | LowBLL, Joun. and the Lowell Lectares......... 25 
HaMILTON, _ and the Hamiitonian Method 25 | Lurugr, Martin, Memoir and Views on Educat. 50 
HAMILTON, Sir W., Mathematics..... Lyon, Mary, Principles of Mt. Holyok 50 

The College in the University.. .... 25 | Lyrron, Sin E. B., Studies and Conduct......... 95 
Hammonp, C., New Engiand Academies. Money, its Acquisition and Uses.............. 
Hanover, Syetem of Public Schools. . 25 | Lycurevs, and Spartan Education ............. 25 
Hart, J. M.,'The American Student at Gottingen 25 | Sik Physical Science in Baucat. 2% 
Hast, J. Mewmoir and Por'rait............... 60 | Macautay, Lorp T. B,, Educational Views..... 25 

Characteristics of a Normal School...... 25 | ManeFrrecp, E. D., Military Acad. at West Point 25 

Anglo-Saxon in the S'udy of English 25 History of National Land Grants to Ohio...... 25 
Hant 8., Plan of Collegeof Husbandry in 1651 25 | Marcet, C., Conversational Method in Language 50 
Hairy, v., and the Instruction of the Blind...... 23 | Marcu, F. A., Study of Englich Language..... 
Haven, Josern, Mental Science as a Study...... 25 | Manta ‘Tuenesa, Educational Reforms.......... 95 
Hawes, JorL, Female Education................. 25 | Manton, Genera, Free Schools for Republics. . & 
Hepes, N., Schools as they were................ 2 | Mann, Horace, Memoir Portrait........... 60 
Hemet, Fevix, Public Inetraction in Finland.. 2% Lectures and Reports 
Hevrenstern. J., Medieval Universities........ 25 Teachers’ Motives, 
Henry, J., Common 25 Professional Training of Teachers,...........-. 2% 
Henry, Josera, Philosophy of Education...... 25 College Code of Honor, ........... 
Hentscuet, E., Teaching Singing............. 25| Fourth of July Oration, 

Teaching Drawing 25 | Manual Labor im dee 
Hersert, J. F., Pedagogical Views............. 50 | Mason, Memoir and Portrait...... 
Henper, Life and Educational Views........... 25 | Mason, 8. W., Physical Exercises in School.” 25 
Hesse-Cassel, System of Public Schools.......... 25 | Masson, D., College and Self-Education........ 25 
Hesse- Darmstadt, System of Public Schools. .... 25 | Milton's Home, School, and College Education 
M. D., Retormatory Schools............... 25 | May, 8. J., Educational Work, with Portrait... 50 
Hit, T., Trae Order of Studies................. 25 | Mayuew, faa, Educational Work with Portrait, 50 
G. 8., Boston Public Library......... 25 | McCaig, Dr., Universities of Scotland. 
J, A., Literary Culture in Republics. 60 | McE.ucorr, J. N., Debating in School Work... 25 
Hinis and Methoils for the Use of Teach.ng..... 25 | MEIEROTTO, Method of Teaching Latin........ 35 
THopgsrns, J. GQeonae, Education in Upper Canada 25 MELANCTHON, P., Memoir and ._-——— Work 0 
Ho sroox, J., Educational Labors and Portrait. 60 | Mettrey ocr School, Rise and Progress...... 25 

The American .. 25 | Mave, J. 8., University Studies........+ 
Holland, System of Public Instruction... ....... 25 | MILTon, Joun, Tractate on Educat bbcactese SS 
Hovp, ‘i:tomas, The Irish 225 Home, School, and University Training....... 
TiooLE, C., The Old Art of Teaching, 1659...... 25 MOLINEUX, E. Li Military Exercises in . 
Hopkins, M., Educational Labors aud 1.00 | Monitorial System and Method...... 
Howe, 8. G., "Memoir and Portrait...... 50 | Educational 

HuMBovr, Wn. Von, Studies for Old Age....... 50 | Mong, SiR Educational Views......... 25 
Hemwan, Normal Schools........... 25 | Morrison, T Management............. . 

Common Beh. 47 as they were.............-. 25 Mutcaster, R Positions and Elementaire.. 25 
Hontineron, F. D., Unconscious 25 | Murray, J. N., Englieh Policy in Irish Education 25 
College Prayers. 25 | Music, Method for Common Schools........ 
Hvux.ey, T. H., Science in 25 | NEANDER, M., Educational Views............... 
IanaTius and the Schools of the Jesuits 25 | Newman, University Education. 
Illiteracy in the United 25 | Nuepuar, Method of Philological Study. 25 
Ireland, English Educational Policy............. 25 | NIEMEYER, (other German Educators) 2.50 

National ... 25 | Nissen, H., Public Schools in Norway... 

Endowed Schools. ...... NorTHEND, E., Memoir and Portrait............ 

25 | Normal Schools and Teach. Sem., Hd. of 1854, 2.00 
Italy, System of Public Instruction.............. 25 | Norwich Free Academy,........ corccececsoeess OO 

Revival of Classics! Learning................. 50 | Opentin, J. F., Educational Work. 25 

Medieval 25 | Object Teaching, and other Methods . 8.50 
Infant School and Kindergarten................. 25 | Oral Methods... 50 
Jacoss, F.. Method of Teaching 25 | D,. Memoir and Porirait... 60 
Jacorot, L., Memoir and Method of Instruction. 25 Democratic Tendencies of Science. deetal 
JAMESON, Social Occupations of Women... 25 Timotby Dwight—a Mode) Teacher 
Janvis, E., Misdirected Education and Ineanity. 25 Ovanahem, B., Educational Views.. 25 
St., Education of Daugbters........... 25 | Owen, R., Educational Views...... 
Jesuits, Society and Schools of the..... 25 | Oxford University 25 
JEWELL, F. Teaching as a Profession........ 25 | Paes, D, P., Memoir and Portrait.. 
JOHNSON, SauveL, Educational Views........... 25 Pouring In and Drawing Out Methods... 25 
Jounson, W. R., Educational Labors, & portrait 25 The Old University......... 
Juxivs, Dr., Normal Schools in Prossia......... 50 Superior Normal Schoo ‘ 
KEENAN, P. J., Organization of Irish 25 Polytechnic Schools. . . 
KINDBRMANN. School Reform in .. 2% | PARR, SAMUEL, Educational 25 
Kinessury, Joun, Memoir and Portrait.. 25 | Partripes, A., Edacational Work and Porirait.. 50 
Knienut, HARLES, Economical Science. 60 | Parrison, Prussian Normal Schools............. 25 
E., Education in Greece & Rome. 25 | Payne, Josern, Science and Art of 25 
Key, Josepu, Prussian 50 Peapopy, Ednueationa) Benefactions... 25 
Krist, Life and Educational Labors............. 25 | Peres, B. K., Reformatery for Girle.......... 
Laon, J., Nature and Objects of Education. ... 25 | Petros, Cyrus, Memoir and Portrait........ ... 50 
LANCASTER, Jos., Memoir and Monitorial amore 25 | Pestatozzt, Memoir and Portrait..... .........1.50 

Lawrenog, A,, and Lawrence Scientific 25 Leonard and Gertrade......... 

Latin Langnage, Methods of Teaching........... 50 Evening Hour of a Hermit..... 
Leien, E., Illiteracy in the United States........ 25 | PesTa.ozzt, and Pestalozzianism............... 3.50 
Lewis, Dio, The New Gymnastics.............- . 25 | Peeratozzt, Fellenberg and 
Lewis, SamveL, Memoir and Portrait........... f0 | Perrarcu, Dante, and BOOCACTO............... 25 
Lewis, T., Methods of Teacving Greek and Latin 25 | Perry, Sim W., Planof a Mechanical Co. lege, i647 25 
LinpsLey, Memoir and Portrait,........ 50 | PHELPS, ALMIRA L., Memoir and Portrait........ 
LockE, Joun, Thoughts on Education........... 1.00 | Puxxrs, W. F., and P 

The above Treatises have all appeared as separate articles in Barnard's American Journal of Education. Any Book -q:- ~~) hahaa 
sent by mail, postage paid, on ate, On orders of $20 discount of 20 per cent. will be made. 

Address H. B., Post Office Box U, Hartford, Conn. 


f QR O/L OR LIME LIGHT. 


17 STANDS. UNRIVALED. 


fe, com portable, always ready, easy to use, steady in its action, the only reliable instrument capable of giv- 
to chemical hgnt. Makcy’s Tripce jet, it g ves us the three forms of 
line light, each at its best, with its cost and difficulues reduced to a minimnm, Circulars an¢ a ¢ wice selected list of * Naw 
Depaxture Magic Lantern Slides, on application, free. The Sciopticon Manual, sth edition, includ- 


Monrar St., New Yore, 


“L. J. Marcy, 12 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


iv 
FFICE To RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
‘ood 
Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics. Teachers’ Exchange. 
ce Thi iment i: igned dium betwe: a 1 awley Street, Bostan. 


for 80 winds or 9 conte per word fer 
THE MOST PRACTICAL, poe say hah Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.] 
"lor Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
—* has a working library, fine microsc 


FOR tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 

Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal |" ** ; 
. —A holding the ition as 
Schools and Academies. W of in Bigher institution, 


where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University.. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec- 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.1. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
ITUATION WANTED 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, NEXT SUMMER, | : 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. | by a Teacher of and successful experience, desirous of 
ce (where he has to work to 15 hours 
They are believed to present the best methods current es), % > 
among the best teachers, and those ical methods used by | the 
ot Sterling Exchan; new met w wen ysical Geography athematics, History, an a 
i c. t im ve | tut ices. rge 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arith thmetics, so much of an object as a stated work in a good school. ust 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


in the spring. A CADEMICUS, care N. H. —_ i 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra {Jounss 3- 
AND 


Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry | OUR 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, MOISTURE PROOF 


And present some New and Origina! Features. TABLET SLATES ! 


The Algshen hee large number and_gront variety of prob 

lems, with full discussion and ion of all ‘ 

ioe important (For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 
Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 

aan contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge-| stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 


enable mast essentials subjects i of the test importance, They are only imitation 
~ diate ober Ghat will stand the application of 


4 usage which in schools are subjected, 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are | “ot the surface being injured. ; RACH. 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, | No. 1, 5%4x8% inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
Worcester, New Haven, L Cambridge, Lynn, New| 2 4x84 six 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco,| “ 4% ©  *5% ‘78 
Neuport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 


Mipord, Hooke, Adams Paleer, 
‘aunton, Fite Adams, mer, i i i 

ord W anti, We Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1m stiff covers 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester,| Cop: 

towns throughout New a gn pe West, be-| of half the price printed above. 

sides numerous private schools, ace P a For introduction, a Lismnat discount will be made. 


examination on receipt of halt price. American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. i 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
#5 and 20 Cornhill, Boston, | ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
E. M. THURSTON, |SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books. 


Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, cal! wpon or ad- 


GILMAN TUCKER, Agent, 


4 4m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


DESKS and SETTEES, 
121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 


T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL : 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence. 


New England Journal Binders. 


of Committee of Federal Street 

School ef We have procured for those desiring to pre- 

R. S. ANDREWS, serve files of our JouRNAL two styles of very 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 


GEORGE T. 
Eo, 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 
OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(for Lead Pencil Use) 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet i 
class and Date, fled spaces ior thirty 


nient and valuable. 


PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of poem, 
In cloth and paper sides, - - - + 1.00 
Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order. Address 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


O EXCUSE FOR BAD AIR Schoolrooms. 
N “The success of thase * 


VENTILATORS 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for | as been i 
yeare. q 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
composition, and can be written upon acd erased thousands 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 


one thousand 
We have also the best 


tail prise, 20 cen WINDOW VENTILATOR 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. cheap, and very useful for Sleeping-rooms, Offices, Work- 
Address, shops, Schoolrooms, &c. 


_ American Tablet M’f’g Co., on 
99 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, | 68 Water St., 


whole year. These will be found very conve- 


RECOGNIZED AS AUTHORITY 


BY THE 


Department of State, 
Department of $ustice, 
Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress. 
U. S. SENATE, 
U. S, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WORCESTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY (Ilus.), $10.00 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, “ 180 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY, . . . “ 0,62 


POCKET DICTIONARY, Ill., Tuck, Gilt Edges, 1.00 


Cloth, ... » .90.76 
Favorable terms given for introduction. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 
BREWER & TILESTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin St., .Boston. 
75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were reported by El- 
linwood and revised by or the direction of, Mr. 
Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 
(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 
(3) Five Articles on Education in Japan, by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 


The Old 

Education, Physical Training, Female ucation, 

Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 

by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(s) oenenns Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 

aylor. 

6), The Bendy of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

Reform Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
“William Wells, Union College. 
(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


Vv a. 
(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis 


Union 
~ Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 
(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, b e W. Eliot, A.B. 
ti The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 


treat of Japanese aoe, ae each 


14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 

15) Educational Paychology, by W. T. Harris, Su- 
St. Louis Public Schools. 

(16) e Educational Struggle in England, De- 

housie Gazette. 

(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 

18) Influence o on the 
) Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wa Theneon, F.R.S. 

(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 

Cornell University. 


{20} The Antennz of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 
21) The Circle Squared, by Prof. Alonzo Jackman, 


len, A.M. 
(23) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
(24) Force and Matter, 7he Engineer. 


The above articles have recently py xh in The College 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address Cottece Courant, care Frauk 
Chai New Haven, Conn. 


Congress Record Ink 


Is used in the Public Schools of Salem, Beverly, Dan- 
vers, Woburn, Salem Courf House, the Normal 
Schools of Salem and Bridgewater, the leading 
Banks of Boston and vicinity. 

The fact that it has been used in the Boston Schools with 
perfect success for the past year, is a sufficient guarantee of 
its superiority. SAMPLES FURNISHED GRATIS. 

D. B. BROOKS & CO., Manufacturers, 
44t 33 Court Street, Boston. 


A Book for Everybody. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 
By W. D. GOODRICH, 


a 
in the of all who are interested be Miteantion. 

ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the year from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 


tions, full index. to Teachers, Address Co.- 
Lece ecare Frank Chatheld, New 


NEW ENGLAND 


Journal of Education 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium iy 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of five publications merged 
in it, to wit: 


The College Courant, 
The Conn. School Fournatl, 


The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 


The Massachusetts Teacher, 


The Maine Four. of Education, 


And in addition reaching the best class of educators in every 
part of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 
lent means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
best families not only in New England, but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common paper that is glanced 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Page. 
Full Page (single insertion), . ° $85 00 
Space per agate line, . O35 
“« insertions, each 0 30 
“ “ 8 “ 4 26 
“ “ “ “ 13 “ “ rT) 24 
“ “ “ 26 “ “ 0 22 
“ “ “ 52 “ 0 20 
Other Pages. 
Full Page (single insertion), #75 00 
Space per agate line, . O28 
« $2 insertions, cach 0 23 
“ “ 8 “ 0 18 
“ “ 13 “ 0 16 


Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 


Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
mnths, six months, and one year. 


Cards in Educational Directory. 


2 lines 1 year, including paper, . #20 00 
3 “ “ “ “ ‘ 25 00 
4% “ “ “ 30 00 
5 “ “ “ “ 35 00 
to “ “ 60 00 


Teachers’ Exchange. 

Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents; 
each additional word 2 cents each insertion. All subse- 
quent insertions after the first, 2 cemts per word each in- 
sertion. 

(@™ No commissions allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 
tional advertisements. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


. or descriptive name 
Traps Marx, {Joseph Gillott’ 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealer». 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 
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' « (22) College Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso, 
7 Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
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